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: we FIRST FROSTS of autumn have brought quickening 

hope to the staff of The Progressive as we passed the 
midway mark on the way toward the $30,000 goal of our 
1959 Membership campaign. But there is a good deal of 
anxiety, too. The basis of our hope for survival is $18,000 
in contributions so far in the campaign. The $12,000 still 
to go is the cause for our anxiety. 

Contributions have ranged from $1 to $500, but checks 
that run to three figures are rare indeed. The overwhelm 
ing bulk of the Membership fund comes from subscribers 
in modest circumstances who squeeze out $5 or $10 from 
their cramped budgets. Contributions come from sub- 
scribers in every walk of life. And one loyal contributor 
is no longer with us: when he passed away this summer, 
he left The Progressive a still undetermined amount in 
his will. 

We have received so many wonderful letters that it 
would be impossible for us to reproduce them here, but if 
we were to make up a composite letter which included the 
most salient observations in our mountain of correspond- 
ence it would read something like this: 

“The Progressive’s Membership plan amounts to a grad- 
ed subscription price. We understand that the actual cost 
of an independent, progressive, informed publication is 
too great for many who would want to—and should— 
subscribe. Consequently, those of us who can are willing 
to pay a higher subscription. 

“Your method of financing The Progressive is a good 
one. By spreading the responsibility for paying the bills 
among many readers, you have achieved an independence 
which seems to me unparalleled among liberal magazines. 

“We have a warm feeling of participation in an excit- 
ing and worthwhile enterprise, yet the demands on our 
budget are not beyond our ability to pay.” 

Wrote one subscriber: 


“Measured against your needs of $30,000 (which I real 
ize is not at all excessive), our contribution of $3 seems 
pitifully small. We just can’t, in conscience, take more 
away from my husband's schooling, but perhaps even this 
small amount may help.” 

Our grateful answer to this last letter was, of course, 
that the $3 will help greatly. If 4,000 subscribers sent $3 
each, the remaining $12,000 The Progressive needs would 
be met and the magazine saved. We don’t expect subscrib 
ers who simply haven't the resources to make contribu- 
tions. But we suspect there may be many readers who 
have thought they might be able to send two or three or 
five dollars, but who fear such a small contribution would 
be of no help. 

Yet it is precisely these modest contributions from thou- 
sands of Members that have kept The Progressive alive. 

We will be watching our mail anxiously for the con- 
tinuing response to our appeal, and we hope fervently to 
be able to report soon that the goal has been reached. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 
AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





If Peace Breaks Out 


ERHAPS THE MOST significant after- 
math of Nikita Khrushchev's his- 
toric visit to the United States was 
the little publicized announcement 
by Senator Hubert Humphrey, Min- 
nesota Democrat, that his Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament will soon embark on public 
hearings and staff studies designed to 
clarify the relationship of disarma- 
ment and arms control measures to 
the American economy. 

The United States has been drifting 
perilously for more than a decade 
without the semblance of a plan to 
re-tool the nation’s economy if peace 
should break out. The Eisenhower 
Administration, wedded to the laissez- 
faire outlook of the President's golf 
and bridge cronies, has done nothing 
at all to explore the social and eco- 
nomic alternatives to an armament 
economy. It has whittled away at 
some defense appropriations without 
expressing the slightest concern for 
the human wreckage its cutbacks have 
caused. Congress, too—until Senator 
Humphrey acted on his own—has 
been indifferent to the challenge of 
preparing for peace. 

We are not suggesting that peace 
is about to break out, or that there 
is any likelihood of imminent accep- 
tance of the sweeping proposal for 
“general and complete disarmament” 
that Khrushchev cunningly held out 
to a hungry world in his speech be- 
fore the United Nations Assembly. 
We suspect that even with the best 
intentions on all sides, which have 
yet to be established, we shall travel 
a long and tortuous road, strewn with 
a multitude of booby-traps, before 
we glimpse the promised land of uni- 
versal disarmament. 

What we are suggesting is that the 
road to disarmament will remain im- 
passable for large segments of people 
in the United States unless and until 
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their government makes it clear that 
it has planned and is prepared to 
embark on a program designed to 
provide self-respecting jobs on socially 
necessary public works if the reduc- 
tion or abolition of armaments results 
in the loss of employment for the 
millions now working on arms. 

The Editor of The Progressive has 
lectured on foreign affairs from Bos- 
ton to San Diego. In almost every 
audience he has encountered resis- 
tance, sometimes sorrowful, some- 
times sullen, when he reached the 
point of arguing the case for disarm- 
ament. People would say, in effect: 
“That sounds fine in the abstract. 
But what's going to happen to our 
jobs? We're doing well now. Wil! we 
have to go on relief when the orders 
stop coming from the Pentagon? 


What about our payments on the car 
and our appliances? What happens 





Mauldin in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“This Disarmament Talk 
Sure Has Panicked the Boys Upstairs” 








to the mortgage on our home? What 
happens to our kids?” 

In one major industrial community 
the speech was going well—even 
when we argued for recognition of 
Communist China and her admission 
to the United Nations—until we be- 
gan to talk of the hope for disarma 
ment. The audience cooled quickly. 
In the question period the reason 
became clear: Many in the audience 
were employed by several of the larg 
est corporations in the community 
corporations which were working al- 
most exclusively on defense contracts, 
And it wasn’t only the workers; it 
was the business men whose cus 
tomers they were who expressed fear 
of disarmament. 

Iwo statistics are significant: 


q Two-thirds of the federal budget 
of $82 billion is spent on disarma- 
ment. 

§ Since the Khrushchev visit was 
first announced August 3, prices on 
the stock exchanges have declined on 
the average more than $26 billion. 

But the average American is less 
concerned with statistics than he is 
with his job. And neither the Repub- 
lican Administration nor the Demo- 
cratic Congress has done anything up 
to now to provide him with the assur- 
ance he rightfully demands that he 
won't be thrown out on the street 
if peace breaks out. 

There are vast fields of creative 
productivity to be explored—aid 
to underdeveloped countries, public 
health, hospital construction, medical 
research, development of natural re- 
sources, the building of roads and 
waterways and recreation centers, the 
construction of desperately needed 
schools, housing and urban renewal. 
But these needs—and the great em- 
ployment opportunities they would 
provide—have yet to be welded into 
an affirmative program ready to be 
translated into action if peace does 
break out. 

It is clear, 
substantial 


of course, 
reduction in 


that any 
armaments 
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would result in a sizable cut in taxes, 
but not even the Pollyannas among 
economic analysts expect the result- 
ing increase in private spending to 
approximate the decline in govern- 
ment production of arms. Even the 
least informed worker on the missile 
assembly line grasps the impact of 
this hard fact in terms of his own job 

and he is worried, understandably, 
in the absence of any clear-cut altern- 
ative from the government which now 
makes his job possible so long as the 
arms race continues. 


At this point it might be useful to 
raise the question whether the pros- 
pect’ for “general and complete dis- 
armament” proposed by Khrushchev 
is so illusory as to be not worth our 
‘ time and trouble and worry. 

What did Khrushchev propose? He 
advocated complete disarmament to 
be carried out by mutual agreement 
in three stages over a four-year period 
with the program to end in the aboli- 
tion of all arms except those required 
for internal policing, the elimination 
of general staffs and war ministries, 
the closing of military educational 
establishments, the abandonment ol 
military bases in foreign territories, 
the destruction of all nuclear weap- 
ons, and the abandonment of all 
means of waging war. 

Is this so wild a dream? Perhaps 
it is, but we shall never find out if 
we go on, as we are, dodging and 
delaying the down-to-earth discussion 
by which alone the United States can 
determine how serious Khrushchev is. 
As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ob- 
served, instead of saying, “We don’t 
think you mean it,” the West ought to 
say, “We intend to find out whether 
you mean it.” And the way to find 
out, said the Post-Dispatch, is to insist 
on the kind of talks in which “the 
West makes clear its own readiness 
to go any or all of the way toward 
effective, inspected, controlled dis- 
armament.” 

Most politicians and much of the 
press of our country dismissed the 
Khrushchev speech before the United 
Nations as propaganda hokum. It 
did not, they insisted, accept the basic 
American requirement that every step 
toward disarmament be accompanied 
by fool-proof inspection and enforce- 
ment. The Soviet position was being 
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before the United Nations 


debated 
Assembly as this was being written. 
Perhaps some new evidence has now 
emerged to confirm the worst fears of 


the honest cynics. But lacking the 
details of a debate now going on, we 
want to fall back on the judgment of 
an American whose general approach 
to foreign affairs and specific under- 
standing of the Soviets, especially 
Khrushchev, make him a more trust- 
worthy critic than any we know— 
Adlai Stevenson. 

In an interview with The Progres- 
sive, much of which subsequently ap- 
peared in the New York Times, 
Stevenson reported in detail the story 


of his extended conversation with 
Khrushchev at the Garst farm in 
lowa. 


“This is the first time I have ever 
felt encouraged on the subject of dis- 
armament,” Stevenson told The Pro- 
gressive after revealing what Khrush- 
chev had said to him on the subject. 

“Khrushchev made it clear that he 
believed that ‘disarmament without 
controls is impossible.’ Then I asked 
if he thought he could satisfy our in- 
sistence on adequate and simultan- 
eous control and inspection if we 
agreed to his proposal for complete 
step-by-step disarmament. 

“He replied that he thought inter- 
national control and inspection ade- 
quate for each of the phases envisaged 
in his United Nations speech could 
be achieved. And with the end of 
the process, when disarmament was 
complete, the international control 





Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 
Now to Find a Way to Hatch It 





body would have ‘free access’ tp’ in- 
spect all countries for compliancg 

“This was news! I don’t know 
what he said in Washington, but his 
UN speech has generally been inter- 
preted as offering full inspection only 
after complete and total disarma- 
ment; that we should totally disarm 
in good faith over a period of years 
with no certainty that the Russians 
were doing likewise. So I repeated 
my question to Khrushchev and to 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. 

“The replies left me with the clear 
understanding that in their view an 
international control body should 
have the power and facilities to con- 
trol and inspect each step of the. dis- 
armament process to the extent neces- 
sary to insure compliance with that 
step, such power and facilities to Vary 
according to the needs of each phase. 

“I suggested that after complete 
disarmament an international police 
force would be necessary to protect 
little countries from the sheer popu- 
lation weight of adjacent big coun- 
tries. He quickly replied that some- 
thing of that kind might be needed 
and that he was ready to discuss an 
international force. 

“That too was news. The Russians 
have always tried to frustrate inter- 
national military action. But Mr. K. 
opened that door a little, at least for 
‘discussion’ of the consequences of 
general disarmament.” 

Stevenson made it clear to The 
Progressive that he had his doubts 
and reservations about the conse- 
quences of the Khrushchev visit, but 
he went on to emphasize that the 
Soviet premier’s fantastic journey 
through America, and some of the 
things Khrushchev said to him, gave 
him much new hope. 

“While I wish I was more sanguine 
that something positive might come 
of Mr. K.’s sweeping disarmament 
proposal,” Stevenson said, “he cer- 
tainty gave me new hope that they 
meant business this time. And above 
all, we should not hastily and cynical- 
ly dismiss his proposals as ‘clumsy 
propaganda,” ‘old stuff,’ or ‘utopian 
nonsense.’ For thereby we only re- 
double the propaganda impact—if 
that is all it is—of Russia’s posture 
as the peacemaker—the mighty Rus- 
sia which first put a satellite in orbit 
and has just pinned her colors to the 
moon. 
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“We must pay attention, cautiously 
but carefully, to what Khrushchev 
says about disarmament because he 
has a lot to say about the life and 
death of all of us. And I wish we 
could learn that with the Commu- 
nists the important thing is not al- 
ways whether they are sincere but 
whether they are serious.” 

Adlai Stevenson seems to us dead 
right when he warns against hasty 
and cynical dismissal of the Khrush- 
chev proposal as clumsy propaganda 
and old stuff. We wish he might have 
moved one step further and urged the 


Administration to take 


Eisenhower 
the initiative, for once, by proclaim- 
ing a bold program to use part of the 
savings that would result from arma- 


ment reduction or disarmament to 
help the underdeveloped areas of the 
world through a United Nations pro- 
gram. For, as Stevenson has said in 
these columns, the disparity of living 
standards between a small minority 
of comparative wealth and privilege 
in the Northern-Western world and 


the rest of mankind is “the most im- 
portant and fateful fact in the world 
today.” 





A Dismal Performance 





In fleeing Washington at dawn of 
the day that Premier Khrushchev was 
scheduled to arrive, the 86th Con- 
gress played out the final act of its 
first session in much the same way it 
had performed all through that dis- 
mal session. 

When the 86th Congress convened 
in January, it was dominated by swol- 
len Democratic majorities in both 
houses—the result of a spectacular 
liberal sweep in the November 1958 
elections. Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson expressed the buoyant mood 
of the new majority when he said at 
the outset: “We have, by our majority 
here, an obligation to lead. Our man- 
date is a mandate for confident 
and constructive leadership-—begin- 
ning now, not two years hence.” John- 
son went on to urge a “bold housing 
program,” “a courageous urban re- 
newal program,” a depressed areas 
bill, a new farm policy, a “mod- 
erate” civil rights bill, and a review 
of foreign policy “so that bold, 
new, imaginative programs can be 
recommended.” 

Nearly nine months later Congress 
adjourned without once having ex- 
perienced that “confident and con- 
structive leadership,” without doing 
anything that was bold, or new, or 
imaginative. Moreover, it didn’t even 
try. The insistence of the Johnson- 
Rayburn leadership on ‘“veto-proof- 
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ing” issues by compromising in 
advance often resulted in surrender 
before the battle began. Americans 
for Democratic Action, nearly all of 
whose leaders and members are lib- 
eral Democrats, summed up the 
performance of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress as well as anyone we 
know. “It is hard to imagine,” said 
ADA, “a more dreary, frustrated Con- 
gressional performance, and this trag- 
ic picture of non-achievement comes 
at a time in history which particularly 
demanded of Congress a record of 
courage and creativity.” 


What's Happened to Acheson? 





Despite our many disagreements on 
foreign policy, we have long respect- 
ed former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson for his great gifts and his 
dedicated service to the nation in the 
face of scurrilous attacks by characters 
like the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy. But we confess we are fast 
losing some of that respect. 

Recently — just after Premier 
Khrushchev's visit to the United 
States—Acheson turned up in Bonn 
for a private conference with Ger- 
mans on East-West tensions. Acheson 
lashed out at President Eisenhower 
for seeking a settlement of the Ber- 
lin crisis through negotiation with 
Khrushchev. 

“It is playing the Soviet game to 
agree even to discuss the Berlin sit- 





uation,” Acheson said. “There is 
nothing to talk about. The present 
occupation status is quite satisfactory. 
It could endure for the indefinite 
future.” 

This rejection of negotiation—and 
even discussion—and this advocacy of 
continuing rather than seeking an end 
to cold war tensions reveal the shock 
ing extent to which Acheson is more 
than ever trapped by the inflexible 
dogmas he preached in the past. It 
seems to us a great pity that he is still 
billed in news stories as the chief ad- 
viser to the Democratic Party on for- 
eign affairs. Unless the Democratic 
high command does something about 
this soon, it will be even easier than 
it is now for the Republican Party to 
proclaim itself the party of peace. 


True Collective Bargaining 





Automation is like the weather; 
everybody talks about it but nobody 
does anything about it. Almost no- 
body, that is. Yet, as Edward P. Mor- 
gan points out elsewhere in this issue, 
it is the paralyzing fear of losing jobs 
in the wake of automation that was 
at the heart of the 
strike. 

So it is encouraging to be able to 
report that Armour and Company, 
the giant meat packer, has shown evi- 
dence of a deep and genuine concern 
for the welfare of its workers who are 
displaced by technological progress. 
In recent negotiations with the two 
unions which represent Armour’s 
14,000 employes, management pro- 
posed—and labor accepted—the es- 
tablishment of a $500,000 fund, 
financed through company contribu- 
tions, to develop retraining and relo- 
cation programs for workers whose 
jobs are eliminated. A labor-manage 
ment committee, under the direction 
of an impartial chairman, will admin- 
ister the program. 


disastrous steel 


Unlike their counterparts in Big 
Steel, Armour’s President William 
Wood Prince and labor relations 


counsel Frederick R. Livingston have 
demonstrated a too rare brand of cre- 
ative statesmanship in negotiations 
with its employes. Labor responded 
with an equally far-sighted recogni- 
tion that Armour’s modernization 
program is “‘vital to its ability to com- 
pete and grow successfully, thus pro- 
viding a reasonable return on capital 
invested in the enterprise and provid- 
ing the assurance of continued em- 
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ployment for the employes under fair 
standards of wages, benefits, and work- 
ing conditions.” 

In an era of sorely strained relations 
between management and labor, this is 
a heartening example of true collect- 
ive bargaining: agreements reached in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
understanding, with labor, manage- 
ment, and the public all benefiting 
from the results. 


Bohlen Is Back Where He Belongs 





The most significant aftermath of 
the death of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles has been the thawing of 
the frozen pattern of American for- 
eign policy; the most spectacular evi- 
dence of this, of course, was President 
Eisenhower's decision to invite Nikita 
Khrushchev to the United States and 
agree to return the visit to the Soviet 
Union. 

Far less noticed but of considerable 
importance was the post-Dulles de- 
cision of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Christian Herter to 
bring Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen back 
to Washington to become Herter’s 
special assistant on Soviet affairs. 

Bohlen, one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on the Soviet Union, was 
hated by midget minds like the late 
Senator McCarthy and Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire because 
Bohlen, who originally entered the 
foreign service under President Her- 
bert Hoover, was one of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's aides at Yalta. 
Dulles knuckled under to the pressure 
from Bridges and his kind by ending 
Bohlen’s brilliant career as ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union and banish- 
ing him to the Philippines. 

The Eisenhower-Herter decision to 
bring Bohlen back where he belongs, 
as our top adviser on Soviet affairs, 
heralds the prospect that we may now 
be able to deal with the Kremlin more 
effectively than we have, and makes 
us feel a good deal more comfortable 
about the preparations for the Pres- 
ident’s journey to the Soviet Union 
next spring. 


Private Power's ‘Big Lie’ 





A renewed attack on public power 
by the private power companies is 
utilizing the Hitler “big lie” ap- 
proach. Spectacular advertisements in 
magazines like Time and Saturday 
Evening Post are falsely asserting that 
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public power has “already cost the na- 
tion’s taxpayers $5.5 billion. . . . If 
the governments [gets] still deeper in- 
to the electric business, the cost will 
soar to $15.5 billion.” 

In a letter protesting these false and 
misleading advertisements, Clyde T. 
Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation, cited Adolf Hitler's Mein 
Kampf as the philosophic source of 
the power companies’ vicious distor- 
tions. Said Hitler: “In the size of the 
lie there is always contained a certain 
factor of credibility since the great 
masses of the people . . . will more 
easily fall victirn to a great lie than to 
a small one.” 

“But even Hitler,” continued Ellis, 
“discovered that falsehoods do not 
change facts. Similarly, no amount of 
nationally circulated falsehood can 
alter the fact that federal power proj- 
ects do not cost the nation’s taxpayers. 
Their entire cost is repaid by the rural 
electric co-ops, power districts, muni- 
cipally owned systems, commercial 
power companies, and federal govern- 
ment agencies which purchase whole- 
sale power from them.” 


Senator Ralph Yarborough, Texas 
Democrat, has pointed out that the 
distorted advertisements “fail to men- 
tion that private power has received 
the benefit of $10 billion in taxes by 
way of fast tax write-offs that the 
working people do not get.” 

Ironically, the new, intensified bar- 
rage of falsehoods levelled against 
public power is being led by, the pri- 
vate electric companies nearest the 
biggest public power network of all— 
TVA. We say ironically because the 
private companies in this area have 
enjoyed a greater increase in profits 
than in any section of the nation. A 
survey by the trade publication Elec- 
trical World showed a national aver- 
age of 9.1 per cent increase in private 
power profits in the twelve month 
period ending June 30, 1959, over the 
preceding fiscal year. Companies in 
the TVA area boosted profits 11.1 per 
cent. Nor is this a one-year phenom- 
enon; TVA area companies have 
shown an even more dramatic profit 
advantage over other areas of the 
country in recent years, and, as The 
Progressive pointed out in its July 
issue, the nine private power compan- 
ies nearest the Tennessee Valley have 
multiplied earnings on common stock 
800 per cent in the past 20 years, 
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against a national average of 300 per 
cent. 

It seems to us that the stockholders 
of private power should rise up and 
demand a TVA in every region of the 
nation, if the profitable competition 
in the Tennessee Valley is any ex- 
ample of the private benefits of pub- 
lic power. 


Integration, Northern Style 





Recent headlines of a boycott, by 
several hundred white parents and 
students, of five newly integrated 
schools in New York City highlight an 
aspect of school desegregation almost 
completely overshadowed by the 
drama in the South. 

When the Supreme Court handed 
down its historic decision on public 
school segregation, its opinion stated 
clearly that it was concerned with “the 
effect of segregation itself on public 
education.” Its terse summary, that 
“separate educational facilities are in- 
herently unequal,” applies to schools 
segregated not only by law but for any 
reason. 

In the South, where residential seg- 
regation is frequently less rigid than 
in the North, school segregation is en- 
forced by law. In the North, par- 
ticularly in the large cities, school 
segregation results from housing seg- 
gregation and the American tradition 
that the public school should serve 
the immediate neighborhood. Because 
de facto segregation is the result of so 
many complex social forces, its elim- 
ination in many respects is more dif- 
ficult than the elimination of legal 
segregation. 

When the Supreme Court acted in 
1954, New York City, alone of North- 
ern cities, promptly and voluntarily 
embarked upon a vast effort to inte- 
grate its de facto segregated schools, 
in keeping with the spirit of the 
Court's decision. The results of that 
effort—far from concluded, and stud- 
ded with awesome problems—were 
summarized a few weeks ago by the 
American Jewish Congress. 

In a city whose school population is 
20 per cent Negro, 15.5 per cent Puer- 
to Rican, and 64.5 per cent white, 71 
per cent of New York’s 704 public 
schools have student populations 
which are either upwards of 90 per 
cent white, or more than 90 per cent 
non-white. An intensive analysis by 
the Public Education Association re- 
vealed that the predominantly non- 
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white schools were markedly older, 
more run-down, more crowded, and 
had uniformly poorer teachers. By the 
eighth grade there was a two year gap 
between the white and non-white pu- 
pils. A significant finding was that the 
gap widened from the third to the 
eighth grade, reflecting unequal ed- 
ucational opportunities. 

The hoard of education is attacking 
the problem on several fronts: rezon- 
ing, more equitable assignment of 
teachers, improved guidance pro- 
grams for students, rehabilitation of 
old buildings, revamping of curricula, 
and a community relations and infor- 
mation program. But there are serious 
snags, and the program is moving 
slowly. The whole effort is enormous- 
ly complicated by a problem of stun- 
ning proportions: 125,000 elementary 
school children—25 per cent of the 
total—do not speak English. 

The boycott, in the overwhelmingly 
white residential area of Queens, re- 
sulted from the transfer of several 
score Negro children from grossly 
overcrowded, segregated schools in 
Brooklyn to the under-utilized Queens 
schools. School buses are used to trans- 
port the children. 

The boycott lasted only a day, but 
it is symptomatic of a considerable 
resistance by parents and teachers to 
a fully integrated system. The New 
York board of education has done its 
homework well in formulating the 
principles and laying the foundations 
for integration, but it has received a 
low grade from the authors of the 
American Jewish Congress report on 
its progress in translating plans into 
reality. The slow pace has produced 
an actual increase in segregation. 

Meanwhile, the non-white popula- 
tion of Manhattan is already nearing 
70 per cent and growing steadily. Un- 
less New York schools can gain on 
population growth in its integration 
program, there may be segregated 
schools in the heart of the city long 
after the legal battles in the South 
have been won and integration there 
ceases to be an issue. 


Anti-Trust’s Achilles’ Heel 





Americans have become quite ac- 
customed to the New Look in our 
economic system—the fading of the 
free market, the virtual repeal of the 
fabled law of supply and demand, and 
the disappearance of price competi- 
tion, at least in the heavy industries, 
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where a near-monopoly of production 
exists. We have come to accept the 
fact that steel costs exactly the same, 
no matter from whom you buy it. And 
almost no one batted an eye a few 
years ago when Ford raised its prices 
to those of General Motors’ “to meet 
the competition.” 

For years, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has been receiving identical 
bids from “competing” suppliers— 
sometimes matching to a fraction of a 
cent amounts totaling hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Senator Es- 
tes Kefauver’s Senate Anti-Monopoly 
Subcommittee is conducting an inves- 
tigation into the TVA's matching 
bids, which have put TVA at the mer- 
cy of the supplier, forcing the Author- 
ity sometimes literally to draw from a 
hat to see who gets the contract. The 
Tennessee Senator said his Subcom- 
mittee would seek to determine 
“whether our anti-trust laws are ade- 
quate to deal with the problem.” 

If the Subcommittee’s experience 
with investigating administered, iden- 
tical prices in steel and automobiles is 
any yardstick, there will be no anti- 
trust action against TVA suppliers— 
at least not against those providing 
heavy equipment. Industries in which 
a near-monopoly by a few large cor- 
porations holds sway have ways of 
maintaining identical prices without 
resorting, in any detectable way, 
to that anti-trust Achilles heel, 
“conspiracy.” 


Conspiracy in Groceries 





But things are not quite so inviolate 
in other industries. It may come as a 
jolt to learn that a dozen chain stores 
operating 90 supermarkets in South- 
ern California have been indicted on 
price-fixing charges. Perhaps no kind 
of business has so convinced the pub- 
lic of its old fashioned, free-wheeling 
competition as the giant food chains, 
with their splashy full page newspaper 
advertisements, special “loss leader” 
bargains, trading stamps, and garish 
store promotions. Yet the government 
feels it has a strong enough case to 
bring charges of conspiracy on the 
part of the supermarket chains to es- 
tablish and maintain minimum prices 
and uniform conditions; to refrain 
from advertising groceries at less than 
the minimum prices agreed upon; and 
to induce other grocers to adopt the 
same prices and conditions. 

There is a much greater degree of 


genuine price competition in gro- 
ceries than in automobiles, steel, or in 
TVA's heavy duty supplies. But the 
writing is on the wall: as competition 
declines, price-fixing increases. When 
a small enough number of corpora- 
tions controls a given market, price- 
fixing can prevail without serious risk 
of prosecution under present anti- 
trust laws. 

In the past 20 years the large food 
chains’ share of the grocery dollar has 
steadily increased while that of the 
small and independent operator has 
sharply declined. There is no denying 
that supermarkets and moderate-size 
chain operations are efficient and eco- 
nomical methods of supplying the 
consumer. But growth beyond a cer- 
tain size and power may well reverse 
the benefit to the consumer and force 
him, perhaps unwittingly, to pay even 
more rather than less because of mo- 
nopoly practices immunized from 
anti-trust laws. 


One Man’s Waste 





Five thousand four hundred acres 
of rich Wisconsin farmland which was 
swallowed up by the military maw in 
the past two years at a cost of $15 mil- 
lion has suddenly been regurgitated 
by the Air Force, and Southeast Wis- 
consin is wondering what to do with 
it. 

The proposed Richard Bong air 
base near Racine, Wisconsin, midway 
between Milwaukee and Chicago, had 
been under construction for two 
years; it was scheduled for completion 
in 1961. Then the military, under its 
so-called “austerity” program, can- 
celled the base, leaving only a sprawl- 
ing desert in the midst of a stunned 
community. 

The Air Force described the can- 
cellation as “a military decision,” but 
with typical arrogance ignored the 
fact that the base was obsolete even 
before it left the drafting boards. 
Practically everyone was opposed to 
the air base from the beginning—be- 
cause of its uncertain value in the 
military program (it was changed 
early from an interceptor fighter to a 
medium bomber bease); because of its 
location in the heart of busy Chicago- 
Milwaukee commercial airways; be- 
cause of its proximity to several cities; 
and because it would destroy some of 
the best farmland in the nation. But 
the Air Force heeded no argument, 
and with the freedom that only a $40 
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billion annual bank roll can provide, 
barged ahead with the project. 

Other projects killed by the Air 
Force recently have wasted a great 
deal more in immediate dollars: the 
ending of the F-108 fighter program 
waste, $200 million; canceling the 
high-energy fuel engine for the B-70 
bomber—waste, $45 million. But 
terminating the Bong air base will 
cost far more than the $15 million in 
Air Force funds already spent. An- 
other $15 million may be needed to 
meet claims. And the local communi- 
ty has suffered a staggering blow: 
5,400 acres of rich farmland lost—not 
only to farming, but from local tax 
rolls; county roads relocated; money 
spent on planning a new sanitary dis- 
trict and construction of a new school; 
a brand new, privately financed, $50 
million city ready for construction to 
serve the base; farmers displaced from 
homesteads occupied by their families 
for generations. 

No department of government 
other than Defense could get away 
with wasting money and disrupting 
lives on such a gigantic scale. The 
only excuses in the past seem to have 
been a combination of military se- 
crecy and a “father knows best” atti- 
tude on the part of Defense toward its 
natural review board, Congress. Yet 
the evidence is overwhelming that a 
combination of lack of judgment and 
foresight, intra-service squabbling, 
and a refusal to admit error has re- 
sulted in literally throwing away bil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ money— 
enough to finance many of the con- 
structive programs, such as_build- 
ing houses and schools, killed by 
the Eisenhower Administration as 
“wasteful.” 


Medical Motes and Beams 


The American Medical Associ- 
ation’s almost hysterical effort to por- 
tray the British National Health 
Service as a medical Frankenstein 
monster has so angered British doc- 
tors that they have been aroused from 
their characteristic restraint to the 
point of launching an irate counter- 
attack. The AMA News has published 
stories under such headings as “Brit- 
isH Docrors REApy To STRIKE,” which 
are regarded in Britain as nothing 
short of deliberate misrepresentation. 
Dr. R. B. Robins, AMA trustee, who 
visited England recently, testified be- 
fore Congress, “I saw medicine put on 
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is now reliably estimated that today 
one-half of the surgical operations in 
the United States are performed by 
doctors ...10 are untrained or inade- 


quately trained to undertake surgery.” 


Ivy League Bias 











He'll Be 
Tied Up for Some Time 


an assembly line basis. I saw numbers 
supplanting names. I saw a process so 
coldly impersonal that I was reminded 
of a machine stamping out file cards.” 

In sharp contrast, Dr. Paul F. Gem- 
mill, professor of economics at the 
University of Pennsylvania, made a 
seven months survey of British medi- 
cine, the results of which were pub- 
lished in the New England Journal of 
Medicine. Gemmill concluded: 

q The doctor-patient relationship 
was not impaired. 

q The patient can change his doctor 
at will. 

§ A majority of both patients and 
doctors are satisfied with the service. 

¢ Of the doctors he interviewed, 90 
per cent thought the needs of the pa- 
tient were better met under the new 
system. 

€ There is an almost unanimous be- 
lief in the health service as a perma- 
nent institution of British life. 

The British Medical Journal, an- 
gered by the AMA’s obvious distor- 
tions, lashed out at the AMA in an 
acid editorial: 


“If our colleagues in the AMA want 
to be well prepared to deal with gov- 
ernmental plans for introducing com- 
pulsory health insurance into the 
U.S.A., they would be wiser, we sug- 
gest, to find out how far American 
medicine falls behind in its services to 
the great American public.” 

The editorial quoted Dr. Paul R. 
Hawley, director of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, on the state of sur- 
grey in the U.S. Hawley had said: “It 


Ten years of experience under New 
York’s Fair Education Practices Act, 
and similar legislation in Massachu- 
setts, has resulted in a sharp decline in 
religious discrimination at the college 
entrance level. The American Jewish 
Congress surveyed some 1200 New 
York state high school graduates, 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics, who 
had applied for admission to college, 
particularly the “Ivy League” uni- 
versities. A decade ago there was no- 
torious discrimination against Jews in 
the Ivy League and elsewhere, and a 
survey then showed a much lower ac- 
ceptance rate for Jews than for 
Protestants. 

The new survey found “a difference 
of no statistical significance” in the 
acceptance of Jews and non-Jews. It 
appears that the clear definition of 
public policy in opposition to relig- 
ious discrimination has had an educa- 
tional impact in the ivy covered halls 
of higher learning. 


High Cost of Killing 





Nuclear bombs, guided missiles, 
and talk of wholesale destruction of 
entire cities tend to overshadow de- 
velopments in the more conventional 
military techniques designed to re- 
duce human beings to cold statistics. 
But the Army hasn’t neglected the 
lowly foot soldier. It works steadily at 
making him a more effective killer. 

Major General August Schomberg, 
deputy chief of Army Ordnance, as- 
serts that in World War II, “10,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition 
were fired for every enemy casualty 
produced. That is 660 pounds of 
ammunition. 


Rear Admiral Henry L. Eccles, re- 
tired, estimated in a recently pub- 
lished book that “in 54 B.C. Julius 
Caesar spent about 75 cents per man 
[enemy] killed; in 1800 Napoleon 
spent about $3,000; in World War I 
we spent about $21,000, and in World 
War II about $200,000.” 

It is probably too much to hope 
that, where all else has failed so far 
to halt war, soaring costs might price 
it right out of the market. 
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Nelson Rockefeller: A Republican F.D.R.? 


by DONALD GRANT 


Q* AN UPSTATE New York television 
program not long ago someone 
asked Governor Nelson A. Rockefel- 
ler whether he thought Richard M. 
Nixon would make a good President 
of the United States. 


“I think,” said Governor Rocke- 
feller, “that Vice President Nixon is 
an extremely able Vice President.” 

No one who knows him well, or 
who has discussed national and in- 
ternational issues with him recently, 
can doubt that Rockefeller would 
like to try his own hand at the Presi- 
dency. He is an extraordinarily at- 
tractive, serious-minded man who for 
years has been attempting to do some- 
thing about the problems that beset 
the world. As a result of his own 
frustrating experience he has reached 
the fairly obvious conclusion that the 
place in which he could act most ef- 
fectively is the White House. 

At this writing he is not yet an 
“avowed candidate.” When and if he 
becomes one probably will depend 
on a political calculation of his 
chances of beating Nixon for the Re- 
publican nomination. 

Whether he could be elected, if 
nominated, would depend in part on 
the Democratic Party. At the moment, 
the Democrats seem to be cooperating 
with Rockefeller’s ambitions. The 
prospect for either Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas or Senator Stuart 
Symington of Missouri as an op- 
ponent is most cheering to the men 
around Rockefeller. They see their 
candidate as a Republican Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, attracting liberals, 
Democrats, Republicans and _ inde- 
pendents, without serious competition 
if opposed by a conservative or mid- 
dle-of-the-road Democrat. 

What kind of President would Nel- 
son Rockefeller make? We can only 
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guess, on the basis of the evidence. | 
have made some effort to follow the 
Rockefeller record in public life. I 
spent a week talking to his friends 
and enemies in Albany and New 
York City; I also traveled with the 
Governor on a tour of upper New 
York state, and spent two hours in 
frank conversation with him while 
flying over the state in the Rocke- 
feller brothers’ private plane. 

Rockefeller seems to me a highly 
civilized human _ being— intelligent, 
articulate, knowledgeable, and de 
cent. He has unfailing good taste; 
to use a dubious word, Nelson Rocke 
feller is an “aristocrat.” A man of 
medium height with heavy muscles 
and a firm jaw, he is good-looking in 
a conventional sense. His blue eyes 
one a slightly darker shade than the 
other—are hooded by slanted eyelids. 
His left eyebrow shoots up and down 
as he talks. 


Rockefeller doesn’t smoke and sel 
dom drinks other than an occasional! 
glass of sherry. He is fond of coffee. 
The steward brought him a cup 
while we were talking in his plane, 
but forgot a spoon. Instead of calling 
the steward back, Rockefeller stirred 
his coffee with one bow of his spec- 
tacles and continued talking. When, 
in the course of that conversation, 
Rockefeller wanted a document to 
illustrate a point he leaped to his 
feet and got it, though a secretary 
was at hand. As he warmed up to his 
subject he ripped off his jacket in 
one swift motion. Most of the time he 
sat in the plane seat with one leg 
swung over the arm. 





DONALD GRANT, roving correspondent 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, recently 
completed a special study of Nelson 
Rockefeller’s career 





None of this does much to answer 
the question of what kind of Presi 
dent Nelson Rockefeller would make, 
except that it tells something of the 
style of the man. It is informal; he 
has a good sense of fun and is a 
fairly amusing mimic. His good man 
ners are truly impressive; they seem 
more than that. He seems to see al! 
sorts of people, great and small, as 
individual human beings and to 
think of them rather than of himself 

He works hard—he is a “doer,” the 
people around Rockefeller say—and 
he has the ability to elicit hard work 
and loyalty from the people who work 
with him. (A young man who drives 
Rockefeller’s car in New York City 
tried to convince me I should support 
Rockefeller for President.) 


Wives of candidates are important 
Mrs. Rockefeller is a Clark from Phi 
adelphia’s Main Line. Nelson Rocke 
feller once was described by a Phila 
delphia society matron as: “You 
know, that New York boy the Clark 
girl married.” Mrs. Rockefeller is tall 
for a woman, and politically to the 
left of her husband. At one time she 
was active in the Liberal Party in 
New York. Comparison with Mrs 
Roosevelt is inevitable. In public sit 
uations Mrs. Rockefeller defers to her 
husband, sometimes with a slightly 
amused smile on her face as she 
watches his political personality in 
action. Ordinary people seem to like 
her. She prefers to stay out of official 
Rockefeller limousines, driving off 
alone in her 11-year-old Jaguar 

I suppose it isn’t necessary to point 
out that Rockefeller is rich. His 
grandfather, John D. Rockefeller, 
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was said to be at one time the richest 
man in the world. Even today the 
Rockefeller fortune is estimated at 
around a billion dollars. Nelson 
Rockefeller personally might not be 
able to lay his hands on more than a 
couple of hundred million. The five 
Rockefeller brothers—Nelson, John, 
Laurance, Winthrop, and David— 
handle the family fortune jointly. 
Their father, John D., Jr., is still 
alive, but not very active at the age 
of 85. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given 
his sons not only the family fortune 
but a greatly improved family repu- 
tation. A generation ago the prospect 
of nominating a Rockefeller for Pres- 
ident would have been preposterous. 
The first John D. Rockefeller was an 
exceptionally ruthless industrialist 
even in an age of piratical ruthless- 
ness. At one period in his career pub- 
lic disapproval was so marked John 
D. led an almost fugitive existence. 

Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, U.S. Senator Nel- 
son Aldrich of Rhode Island, was 
almost as roundly detested. For 30 
years, ending in 1911, Nelson Aldrich 
led the ultra-reactionary forces in the 
Senate, relentlessly forcing through 
currency and tariff legislation that 
benefited only the rich. He was un- 
der constant bitter attack by the 
liberals and the progressives of that 
LaFollette-Theodore Roosevelt era. 

It is perfectly true that the late 
public relations expert, Ivy Lee, had 
a hand in restoring the public name 
of the Rockefellers. There is no rea- 
son to suppose, however, that the 
change in emphasis—from tough eco- 
nomic manipulation to open-handed 
philanthropy—brought about by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was not the 
sincere expression of a Baptist con- 
science. 


It is a Rockefeller tradition that 
children aren't to be coddled. Nel- 
son's allowance while attending Dart- 
mouth was much smaller than that of 
many of his classmates. When he ran 
out-of funds he got a job washing 
dishes. He also taught a Sunday 
school class while at college. He was 
a good student, and made Phi Beta 
Kappa, a fact some of Rockefeller’s 
public relations people now are in- 
clined to play down for fear people 
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will think he is an egg-head. I don’t 
know exactly where the border line 
is between egg-heads and non-egg- 
heads, but Nelson Rockefeller can 
read a book all the way through, 
writes respectable prose, and is some- 
thing of an expert on art. 

Right after his graduation from 
Dartmouth, in 1930, Nelson Rocke- 
feller was married and set off on a 
round-the-world trip with his bride. 
While in India, he made the effort 
to look up and talk to Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. Gandhi had a remarkable 
ability to make a lasting impression 
on all sorts of people who met him, 
if only once. The rich young Rocke- 
feller was not, I think, an exception. 

After returning to New York, 
Rockefeller started his career as a 
businessman with the Chase National 
Bank, one of the many Rockefeller 
enterprises, in a job which took him 
to London and Paris to visit branches 
of the bank. Later, he learned some- 
thing about Latin America as director 
of Creole Petroleum Corporation 
(Venezuela), another enterprise in 
which the family was interested. 

Nelson Rockefeller was born in 
1908. He remembers World War 1, 
but was too young to have had any 
real experience of it. His generation 
is the generation of the Twenties, of 
the Great Depression, World War II, 
the “cold war” with Russia, and the 
“revolution of rising expectations” 
among the majority of mankind liv- 
ing in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Latin America. 

Some of the world-wide implica- 
tions of the Great Depression were 
brought home to Rockefeller because 
of his own international business re- 
sponsibilities. At home he was faced 
with the problem of finding scarce 
tenants for the giant Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, constructed in the early Thirties. 
The depression meant that the mort- 
gage on the Center could not be paid 
off for a decade or more, but there 
was never any serious danger that 
Nelson Rockefeller would have to set 
up an apple-vending stand on the 
Rockefeller Center ice-skating rink. 

He carried his share of family re- 
sponsibility for the useful and ex- 
panding Rockfeller philanthropic en- 
terprises, started something of his 
own called the Venezuelan Develop- 
ment Company—a pioneer effort to 
help underdeveloped areas—and col- 
lected modern paintings for his apart- 


ment overlooking Central Park. Some- 
where along the line he seems to have 
all but lost his appetite for making 
money. 

When World War II broke out in 
Europe, Nelson Rockefeller thought 
seriously of its repercussions in the 
Western Hemisphere. He developed 
specific plans on how to prevent Nazi 
businessmen from exploiting Latin 
American resources to feed the Ger- 
man war machine, and wrote a mem- 
orandum on the subject. Being a 
Rockefeller, he was invited to Wash- 
ington to talk it over with President 
Roosevelt. Out of that conversation 
was born the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, with Nelson Rockefeller 
as director. Defense and economic 
policies were merged with public re- 
lations; the Nazis were squeezed out, 
American interests were promoted, 
and Latin American economic devel- 
opment was furthered. The consensus 
is that Rockefeller did an excellent 
job, and enjoyed doing it. He was 
not then much different, to all ap- 
pearances, from any other bright 
young New Dealer. 


= 

By 1944 he had become Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of rela- 
tions with Latin America. The follow- 
ing year he served at the United 
Nations organizing conference at San 
Francisco, where he became involved 
in the argument over admitting Ar- 
gentina, then a dictatorship. Trying 
to satisfy State Department policy and 
his own conscience, Rockefeller 
found himself in an inconsistent and 
unpleasant situation. 

Under both Democratic President 
Truman and Republican President 
Eisenhower, Nelson Rockefeller had 
opportunities to test his conviction 
that economic development of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world 
held substantial promise of solving 
many of the larger problems facing 
humanity. Under Truman he helped 
with the Point Four program. Under 
Eisenhower, Rockefeller held several 
jobs, notably that of Special Assistant 
to the President for Foreign Affairs. 

If Rockefeller were to say frankly 
today how he views his experience 
from the death of Roosevelt onward, 
I think he would say that life with 
Truman was possible; under Eisen- 
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hower, it was a frustrating nightmare 
of impotence. 

The leading figure in shaping both 
the foreign and the domestic eco- 
nomic policies of the Eisenhower re- 
gime was former Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey, the 
Cleveland industrialist. Humphrey 
still clung to a set of prejudices the 
Rockefellers, who also came from 
Cleveland, had outgrown a genera- 
tion earlier. A narrowly conceived 
advantage for American “free private 
enterprise” was Humphrey's chief 
yardstick of public policy. What hap- 
pened to American foreign relations 
—or to the people of the world—was 
apparently of little concern to Hum- 
phrey. Rockefeller finally threw in 
the towel and left Washington late 
in 1955. 

No one likes to sulk in defeat; a 
Rockefeller doesn’t have to. Nelson 
Rockefeller hired a brilliant team of 
academic experts—"“brain trusters” 
would have been the term twenty 
years ago—and went over much of 
the ground of American policy with 
them, foreign and domestic, econom- 
ic, political, educational and military. 
One result was the series of special 
reports published by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, which have exerted 
some influence on American public 
opinion. Perhaps more importantly, 
they have provided Nelson Rocke- 
feller with something of a detailed 
program—subject to revision in the 
light of later developments, including 
developments in Rockefeller’s own 
thinking. 

A program for what? From his ex- 
perience in Washington, Rockefeller 
had drawn some interesting conclu- 
sions. One of them had to do with the 
levers of power. 

“Money isn’t enough,” Rockefeller 
is fond of saying, in several contexts. 
Then he adds, with a grin: “I ought 
to know.” 

The real source of power in Wash- 
ington, Rockefeller decided, was po- 
litical prestige. There was no sub- 
stitute for victory at the polls. Maybe 
people would listen to his ideas more 
seriously if he, Rockefeller, were to 
win an election. So he did. 

Getting the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor of New York wasn’t 
quite so easy as asking for it, but 
the particular circumstances of 1958 
made it possible. It was a Democratic 
year. The Democratic incumbent in 
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Albany, Averell Harriman, seemed 
more than likely to succeed himself. 
The Rockefeller campaign tor gov- 
ernor was noted for its generous ex- 
penditure of funds, especially for tel- 
evision, and for the surprising revela- 
tion that Nelson Rocketeller was a 
man who took to politics as naturally 
as his grandfather had taken to mak- 
ing money. Candidate Rockefelle: 
didn’t kiss babies, but he wasn't above 
pats and smiles and lifting them up 
for all to admire. He did well on tele- 
vision. He was especially good in a 
crowd, shaking hands and chatting. 

One day the Rockefeller people 
hired a small airplane to carry a ban- 
ner over Coney Island, advertising 
the fact that Nelson Rockefeller 
would be there in person at a certain 
hour. The hour arrived—and a 
crowd of 600,000 people trampled the 
hot-dog stands to kindling in their 
eagerness to get a look at “Rocky.” No 
one seemed to enjoy it more than an 
old-pro politician named Nelson Ald- 
rich Rockefeller. When the votes were 
counted, he had them. 

In Albany, the first thing Rocke- 
feller did was to recommend a stiff 
increase in state income taxes. With 
some unhappiness, the legislature 
went along. I watched Rockefeller 
trying to explain the tax increase to a 
group of conservative, up-state New 
York Republicans. They sat on their 
hands; budget-balancing was some- 


thing they approved in theory, but 
they didn’t feel like cheering if it 
meant increased taxes. Then Rocke 
feller pushed his manuscript aside, 
removed his reading glasses, and 
smiled. 


“Look,” he said, “I know how you 
feel . . . Someone told me that my 
grandfather had spent the last years 
of his life giving away dimes—and 
here I am trying to get them back 
again. All at once.” 

The rest of the speech had a better 
reception. 

The Democrats of 
called the tax measure a “soak the 
poor and benefit the rich” pro- 
gram. Rockefeller backers admit that 
much of his political future hinges on 
the rest of his state program, to be 
presented to the legislature at a ses 
sion beginning shortly after the first 
of the year. Some forty “Rockefeller 
surveys” are now in progress on such 
subjects as insurance for catastrophic 
medical expenses, educaton, and the 
organization of state government. 

Rockefeller has announced that he 
will recommend a law against racial 
discrimination in multiple-dwelling 
private housing anywhere in the state 
of New York. I talked to some land 
lords who were far from happy about 
this: “Don't people have the right to 
choose their own neighbors any- 
more?” A New York City law against 
private multiple-dwelling discrimin- 
ation has been in force since 1958 and 
“has worked well,”” Rockefeller said 
It is time to extend the principle to 
the state as a whole. 


New York state 


I don’t think that either the Rocke 
feller personality or his record in 
Washington, or in Albany, altogether 
explains why he is today viewed with 
interest by some of the same sort of 
people who voted for Franklin D 
Roosevelt, and who wept when Adlai 
Stevenson defeated. Nor do | 
think this fact can be explained, en 
tirely, by the dim prospects for a 
Democratic Presidential candidate of 
stature. 

Is Rockefeller a liberal? We can 
hardly know the answer to that ques 
tion until we know what a liberal is, 
in this year 1959—or will be when the 
Presidential campaign debates are fin 
ished in 1960. 

In the 1930s it was relatively easy 
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to define liberalism. It was, among 
other things, a willingness to take 
some sort of constructive action in 
behalf of unemployed Americans 
caught in the Great Depression, a be- 
lief that labor had a right to organize 
and that farmers had a right to earn 
a decent living, and a devotion to 
concepts like social security and pub- 
lic housing. 

Now, we have enjoyed a relatively 
long period of national prosperity. 
Many of the New Deal goals have 
been approximated: even the Eisen- 
hower Republicans, in two Presiden- 
tial terms, have not seriously attempt- 
ed to reverse the New Deal, except by 
cautious attrition. 

Organized labor, the political back- 
bone of the New Deal, has come to 
play a somewhat ambiguous role. 
With higher wages and sustained em- 
ployment many organized workers 
have identified themselves with the 
middle class, often moving well to the 
political right of segments of the old 
middle class. 

Meanwhile, as Chester Bowles 
pointed out in his Godkin Lectures 
in 1956, international issues have 
moved to the center of the stage. 
Bowles called for a redefinition of 
liberalism, largely in foreign policy 
terms. His suggestion was not immed 
iately taken up by the Democratic 
Party. “There are no votes for the 
Democrats in Afghanistan,” was the 
response of many Democratic politi- 
cians. Where will the Democratic 
Party stand in 1960? 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard 
historian, in a memorandum aimed 
at Democratic leaders—-published in 
the September issue of The Progres- 
stve—advanced the thesis that a re- 
vival of liberalism was due, and 
overdue. He added: 

“Obviously the classical Republi- 
can Party—that wing of the Repub- 
licans which regards Nixon as its 
leader and its hope—will not be the 
instrument of any sort of national 
advance. But may not possibilities 
remain within the Republican camp? 
It must not be forgotten that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a Republican, was 
the first great figure in the old Pro- 
gressive movement. And today Nelson 
Rockefeller, another Republican gov- 
ernor of New York, stands out as one 
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politician who plainly glimpses 
potentialities of the Sixties . 

For eight months Rockefeller, wise- 
ly perhaps, sought to avoid discussion 
of the larger national and interna- 
tional issues. More recently, however, 
he has moved forward to indicate 
some skepticism of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon trend toward seeking an ac- 
commodation with the Soviets. 

In an address, for example, before 
the New York Board of Trade in 
mid-October he cautioned that the 
West should be careful to insist on 
Soviet acceptance of Western stan- 
dards of international trade before 
becoming involved in any major trade 
deals with Moscow. 

James Reston, chief Washington 
correspondent for the New York 
Times, pointed out that “this does 
not mean that Rockefeller has de- 
cided to run for the Presidency on 
a hostile anti-Soviet platform. But 
there now seems to be a difference 
of emphasis in the conversations of 
the two men [Rockefeller and Nixon} 
Both are for expanding conversations 
with the Russians [but] the Vice 
President, while promising little, 
seems to be emphasizing the possibil- 
ities of talks with the Soviet leaders, 
while Rockefeller seems to be stress- 
ing the difficulties . . .” 


Rockefeller is convinced that much 
of the future will be determined by 
the majority of mankind living in 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. It is clear to him the 
people in these areas will tend to de- 
cide that future by the way their 
economic, political, and social aspir- 
ations are fulfilled. Rockefeller’s ex- 
perience has persuaded him that the 
United States must play a much larger 
role in helping to satisfy these as- 
pirations than we have dont in the 
past. He is aware that the problem is 
much more complicated than merely 
increasing “foreign aid.” We must 
join the human race; we can no long- 
er stay aloof, a privileged minority. 

In private conversation, Nelson 
Rockefeller does not shy away from 
phrases like “One World” or “The 
Century of the Common Man”— 
phrases which proved politically dis- 
astrous to the men who coined them. 
The idea behind the word is what he 
is after. 


the 


He has some specific notions on 
how to achieve the integration of. 
America with the rest of the world, 


and how to convince Americans of the 
necessity for such integration. Using 
the best brains available, the normal 
processes of politics, and the prestige 
of the Presidency with the people all 
figure in his plans. He is not afraid 
to experiment. We can learn from 
failures as well as successes, Rocke- 
feller says. Unimaginative caution 
may be the most dangerous course of 
all. 

“Nelson is a great idea man,” say 
his friends. “He loves to thrust out 
with his imagination, to think big.” 

But is the Republican Party a 
vehicle for this kind of thinking? If 
Rockefeller is elected President, as a 
Republican, will he not carry with 
him that fatal freight of dead con- 
servatism—the same sort of men of 
narrow vision who now surround 
Eisenhower? 

Rockefeller has discussed this ques- 
tion, privately, with his friends. He 
is aware of the economically power- 
ful and self-seeking men who lurk in 
the Republican ranks, hoping to keep 
the government “safe”—for them- 
selves. But after all, says Rockefeller, 
I was reared with these industrial ty- 
I know them, and I think I 
can handle them better than most. 

“I'm a great believer in power,” 
Rockefeller sometimes says. He means 
political power, the power of persua- 
sion. He also means physical power, 
when he thinks such power is needed. 
The Rockefeller Brothers report on 
the military aspects of international 
security urged more and more mili- 
tary defenses. It approached disarma- 
ment—and even an ending to nuclear 
weapons tests—with the greatest 
caution. 

To what extent this represents 
Rockefeller’s thinking, I cannot say. 
If he is a candidate he will, presum- 
ably, strike his own balance between 
a prudent concern for stern realities 
and an imaginative search for peace. 

Any man’s view of power is subject 
to change, for good or ill, as he ap- 
proaches the mightiest power lever 
in the nation, the White House. It 
might be argued that a Rockefeller, 
accustomed to enormous economic 
power, would be better able than 
most to keep his head when handed 
great political and military power as 
well. Or the opposite argument might 
be advanced—that piling power on 
power could corrupt fatally even so 
decent a human being as Nelson 
Rockefeller. 
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A New Economics for America 


by LEON H. KEYSERLING 


T° RECENT MONTHS, powerful forces 
within the government, strongly 
supported by intensive propaganda 
from private sources, have launched 
still another campaign in the seventh 
year of a misguided crusade against 
inflation. Their major strategy in- 
volves a frontal assault on the evils 
of government spending, an assault 
emphasizing such “non-essentials” as 
public education, international eco- 
nomic programs, improvements of 
medical facilities, and public housing; 
and a valiant struggle to hold the 
line on wage increases—the so-called 
primary troublemaker of “the new 
inflation.” 


The perennial campaign to tighten 
the money supply—a campaign re- 
laxed only grudgingly and belatedly 
during the recession of 1957-58—is be- 
ing renewed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, whose tactics include forcing 
up interest rates to heights unsur- 
passed in decades, and a studied lack 
of support for Treasury bond opera- 
tions. Some effort—or gesture—is 
even being made to exhort business- 
men and industrial leaders to slow 
the rate of price increases and thus 
check their tremendous surge of 
profits. 

The current campaign has reached 
such a high pitch that it appears the 
crusaders have convinced themselves 
that the primary national goal is to 
hold the anti-inflation line at all 
costs. 

The tragedy of this crusade is not 
only that it is failing in its anti-inila- 
tionary objectives. It is also diverting 
the American public from the true 
primary goals of national well- 
being—and perhaps even survival. Its 
advocates have thoroughly confused 
ends and means, resulting in a sacri- 
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fice of vital ends and the choice of 
wrong means. 

It seems to me that the three ulti- 
mate goals of any economic system, 
including ours, are these: 


4 To achieve steady and optimum 
economic growth in real terms. 


¢ To apportion our total national 
production wisely, in accord with 
relative priorities of needs, so that 
we do not get what we need ‘least 
at the ex»ense of what we need most. 


q To combine economic progress 
and efficient use of resources with 
economic justice. 

Stabilization of prices is but one of 
many means toward these ends. 

The paralyzing fixation on infla- 
tion has retarded progress toward our 
most profound national objectives. 
Focusing our attention upon price 
trends as ends in themselves has led 
us to neglect our paramount national 
priority: adequate protection of the 
country from the threat of totalitarian 
aggression. This fixation has repudi- 
ated all fair measurements of progress 
toward the proper education of our 
young people; the fair treatment of 
our old people; the needed expansion 
of health and housing facilities; the 
forward-looking conservation of our 
national resources. It has stunted our 
long-range rate of economic growth, 
provoked enormous waste in the 
form of idle manpower and other pro- 
ductive resources, and consequently 


undermined the basic sources of our 
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domestic strength and our interna- 
tional security. And in the face of the 
current economic recovery, we are 
now confronted with a vigorous reviv 
al of the same repressive policies 
which converted the recovery of 1955 
into the stagnation of 1956 and 1957 
and the recession of 1957-58. 

The misguided anti-inflation cam- 
paign has actually given us more in- 
flation than we have ever had in this 
country, except as a consequence of 
war. In the name of protecting the 
country against price increases, it has 
spawned policies which have inflated 
prices and raised the real incomes of 
those who least need help, while re- 
ducing the incomes and well-being of 
those who most need help. It curbed 
inflation temporarily only by bring 
ing on a serious economic recession. 
It is failing to prevent the renewal 
of inflation with the advent of some 
economic recovery. 


Thus, the effort to substitute sta 
bility for progress has achieved 
neither. The reason is plain. Restric 
tive monetary and budgetary policies, 
suited to wartime conditions when 
the economy moving forward 
with such extraordinary rapidity as 
to exert tremendous inflationary pres 
sures upon our productive resources, 
have been applied during recent years 
to slow down still further an 
already moving too slowly and 
failing to make reasonably full use of 
manpower and plants. too 
slowly, just as going too rapidly, is 
inflationary in the long run. Upside 
down policies, which have aggravated 
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the wasteful idleness of our resources 
have diluted the value of the dollar 
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by diluting the strength of the nation. 

From 1951 through 1955, despite 
the recession of 1953-54, the American 
economy demonstrated a fair rate of 
economic progress, with a high degree 
of price stability. But after 1955, 
prices rose rapidly while the rate of 
economic growth slowed towards stag- 
nation levels, and chronic unemploy- 
ment of plant and manpower in- 
creased. It was only the arrival of an 
absolute recession in 1957-58 that 
brought a temporary price stability, 
although even during the recession 
some prices continued to rise. 

There have been a variety of causes 
for this new inflation. Rising costs of 
housing and medical care have re- 
sulted in part from public policies 
which resist expansion and have 
maintained existing shortages. Rapid- 
ly rising interest rates, resulting from 
the tight money policy and coming 
when there is a tendency for consum 
er borrowing to mount, have placed 
much heavier costs upon almost all 
consumers. While fluctuations in the 
cost of food to the consumer have to 
some degree reflected seasonal fluctu- 
ations in farm prices, the long-term 
rise in consumer food prices, despite 
long-term farm price declines, have 
been influenced more by adminis- 
tered price practices in food distribu- 
tion. The rising costs of transporta- 
tion are largely a reflection of ad- 
ministered price trends. 

Further, in those key industries 
where prices are administered, there 
was a clear tendency, at least prior 
to the serious economic recession of 
1957-58, to raise prices more rapidly 
as the rate of economic growth slowed 
down. The argument that adminis- 
tered prices were forced upward by 
increases in wage rates has no general 
merit. Wage rates rising faster than 
productivity could be responsible for 
inflation if the increases caused con- 
sumer purchasing power to get ahead 
of our productive capabilities, or if 
higher wages forced prices higher to 
maintain an adequate level of profits 
for investments and dividends. But 
during “the new inflation” there was 
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not only no excessive but, on the con- 
trary, not enough consumer purchas- 
ing power. Per capita disposable in- 
come in constant dollars is only slight- 
ly higher today than in 1955, despite 
vastly greater productive power per 
capita. Wage rate increases were not 
only inadequate from the viewpoint 
of consumer purchasing power; they 
did not justify the scope and extent 
of price increases. Rather, profit-ti- 
nanced investment has recurrently 
outrun our power to consume. Divi- 
dends have soared. Wage rate in- 
creases, in most key industries, have 
been used merely as a timely pretext 
for prompt and unconscionable price 
hikes. And the timing of price in- 
creases to follow wage increases has 
been used effectively to propagandize 


against wage earners and _ labor 
unions. 

“The new inflation,” in contrast 
to the traditional experience in 


periods of war, has been caused pri- 
marily by inadequate rather than 
excessive economic activity; by mal- 
adjustments in the price-wage-prof- 
it-investment-consumption structure; 
and by shortages in public goods and 
services resulting from deficient pub- 
lic outlays. Since the end of the 
Korean War, there has been no posi- 
tive correlation between price stabil- 
ity and surpluses or deficits in the 
federal budget. During this period, 
deficits were most common when 
prices were stable, and surpluses pre- 
dominated when prices rose most 
rapidly. In general, the repressive 
budgetary policy has stunted eco- 
nomic growth, and thereby aggra- 
vated price inflation. 

Those who feel that federal deficits 
are undesirable for a variety of rea- 
sons should consider this: the effort 
to protect the budget by hurting the 
national economy has netted in the 
long run not only the lowest average 
economic growth rates and the most 
price inflation, but also the largest 
average budget deficits, that we have 
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had in peacetime in this generation. 
Similarly, in recent years, there has 
been a largely inverse correlation be- 
tween the rate of growth in the money 
supply and price inflation: as prices 
have risen, the supply of money has 
declined. The tight money policy has 
dampened growth and fanned infla- 
tion. The crusaders are fighting to- 
day's battles with yesterday's rusty o1 
unrelated weapons. 

The misguided campaign against 
inflation should immediately be re- 
placed with public and private eco- 
nomic policies which pursue the three 
great goals of our economic life: a 
high and sustained rate of economic 
growth sufficient to use fully our 
growing resources of manpower, plant 
and technology; achieving the great 
priorities of our national and inter- 
national needs; and economic justice. 
In view of domestic and world events, 
attainment of these goals would be 
imperative even if it were possible 
that success would result in more in- 
flation that we have had in recent 
years. But all reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the factual evidence points to 
this conclusion: the pursuit of these 
goals would be much more conducive 
to reasonable price stability than the 
continued neglect or abandonment of 
these goals. 


The first requirement of national 
economic policy, therefore, is a Na- 
tional Prosperity Budget, to be devel- 
oped under the Employment Act of 
1946. This should set forth short- 
range and long-range goals for maxi- 
mum employment, production, in- 
vestment, and consumer purchasing 
power. Properly defined, these goals 
include the great priorities of our 
needs, and the requirements of eco- 
nomic justice. Every main element in 
national economic policy, including 
the federal budget and monetary poli- 
cy, should be made consistent with 
and conducive to the attainment of 
these goals, and should be projected 
over a period of several years ahead. 
Under current and foreseeable cir- 
cumstances, this manifestly calls for 
a considerably larger federal budget 
and a much more liberal monetary 
policy than we now have. We have 
learned—or should have learned- 
that a fully expanding economy is the 
sine qua non for a balanced federal 
budget. 


A tight money policy is both re- 
pressive and, contrary to the advocates 
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of the Nineteenth Century “eco- 
nomics of shortages,” inflationary. 
The Federal Reserve System should 
resume sufficient support of the gov- 
ernment bond market to stabilize in- 
terest rates at lower levels, and to 
facilitate the management of the na- 
tional debt. The inflation attributed 
to such policies during wartime was 
primarily due to more fundamental 
causes. If necessary, the Federal Re- 
serve System can counteract any infla- 
tionary effect of bond support by lift- 
ing bank reserve requirements. A 
more selective system of credit con- 
trols should be instituted. The overall 
tight credit approach restrains those 
activities which are in need of expan- 
sion, long before it touches those 
which need restraint. It also hampers 
economic growth. 


Variations in federal spending poli- 
cy should not be used generally for 
purposes of short run economic stabil- 
ization. Such variations sacrifice the 
great priorities of our long run na- 
tional needs. Tax policy is the appro- 
priate instrument for restraining the 
type of inflation which results from 
temporary overall excesses in demand. 
It is suited to restrain the enjoyment 
of luxuries and bounties, instead of 
restraining the great priorities of our 
national needs. To utilize tax policies 
effectively as a stabilization weapon, 
drastic revisions in the tax structure 
are needed. 


In an environment of improved 
public policies, it would be much 
easier for the private sectors of our 
economy to establish price-wage-profit 
and investment-consumption patterns 
which promote stable and optimum 
economic growth, instead of boom, 
stagnation, and recession. The ori- 
entation of private enterprise, and 
particularly the leaders of heavy in- 
dustry and wholesale and retail trade, 
toward these stable growth goals 
would yield in the long run far more 
price stability than the effort to “beat 
the business cycle” by price excesses 
when the weather is fair—and even 
when it begins to get cloudy. 


In addition, the National Pros- 
perity Budget should establish some 
broad criteria for prices and wages 
and profits, consistent with stable 
and optimum economic growth. 
These criteria should be developed 
in concert with representatives of 
functioning groups in the private 
economy. Thus, we could steer a mid- 
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dle course between direct controls, 
and the disorganized cross purposes 
between enterprise and government, 
between industry and labor, which 
we cannot afford in these perilous 
times. 

The weird notion that economics 
and politics should live in separate 
worlds is fed by two main sources: the 
cloistered economists who shrink from 











the unpleasant controversies to which 
statements concerning trends for 
policy action would subject them; and 
the cheap commentators who are 
filled with political biases in an in 
vidious sense, but who like to brand 
as “political” any economic analysis 
or policy conclusions with which they 
disagree. Generally speaking, it is un- 
fortunately true that, in the United 
States, so-called liberal economic 
views are customarily branded as 
“political,” while so-called conserva- 
tive economic views are generally 
hailed as manifesting “a courageous 
resistance to political consequences.” 
All of this is nonsense, especially in 
times when national economic poli 
cies—which mean decisions by po 
litical bodies—are so integral and 
vital a part of our entire domestic life 
and our world problems. 

The session of the Congress which 
ended last month has done some 
good things, but it has not very elo- 
quently demonstrated in its actions a 
determination to respond promptly 
and sufficiently to the great economic 
challenge of our times. While I might, 
without provable bias, assert my 
strong belief that the Democratic 
members of the Congress on the aver- 
age have shown more awareness than 
the Republican (and that a Demo- 
cratic executive branch would con- 
tribute much to the cause), few indi- 
vidual members of the Congress in 
either party have won any golden 
spurs this year. Instead, there has been 
a continuing tendency in Congress to 





be awed by the platitudes of the Ad 
ministration’s overall pronounce 
ments, or to fear that the President's 
personal popularity makes it too risky 
to thwart his economic predilections 

The Democrats in Congress, or at 
least some of them, have at times pet 
mitted their real awareness as to what 
the country needs by way of leader 
ship to overcome their more mystical 
perceptions as to what they think a 
poorly led people may want. And they 
have shown some attention to the 
political necessity of differentiating 
themselves from the Administration 
on occasion. Too frequently, however, 
they have sought to have their cake 
and eat it too by making equivocal 
statements: criticizing the President 
for neglecting national needs, while 
claiming they have voted even 
funds than the President asked for 
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During the last few weeks of the 
session, several important bills, in 
cluding housing and public works, 
were passed by Congress and served 
up to the President for him to veto 
These illustrations may make 
of my foregoing remarks about Con 
gress seem rather harsh, especially in 
view of the almost insuperable diffi 
culty of overriding the President's 
veto. But I still feel that the extent to 
which the Ben Franklin maxims 
emanating from the White House 
(without adjustment for the world 
wide changes of two centuries) has 
made it harder for the Congress on 
critical tests to obtain sufficient popu 
lar support to override the President 
The action of Congress, in granting 
the President's request that some in 
terest rates be raised, but denying his 
request that other interest ceilings 
be lifted, appears to me another 
demonstration of more equivocation 
than consistency. The lifting of some 
interest rates will inescapably force 
others upward, and thus impose 
strains on the very ceilings which the 
Congress is momentarily asserting its 
determination to protect. 

In defense of Congress it must be 
said that it has been sorely let down 
by the performance of many of the 
American economists who periodical 
ly testify before Congressional com- 
mittees. The members of the Congress 
must necessarily possess broad, gener- 
al knowledge, and most of them have 
impressed me as eager to benefit 
by the more specialized knowledge 
they can learn from the expert. But 
the tendency of a majority of econo- 
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mists to develop and parade a spe- 
cialized focus upon one sector of our 
economic problems, and not even to 
articulate the relevance of that sector 
to the whole functioning of the 
economy, much less to develop a new 
general theory of the whole; their 
excessive desire to refine and qualify 
everything they say, on the specious 
ground that it is more scientific and 
objective to avoid conclusions than 
to reach them; their general unwill- 
ingness to run the gamut of the 
criticism which must result from tak- 
ing positive positions on important 
issues; their tardiness and laziness 
about reviewing theory in the light of 
fact; and the general laggardness of 
the academic world of the social sci- 
ences behind the global world in 
which they function—all these detract 
powerfully from the utility of the 
economic expert's advice to the na- 
tional policy maker. While I do not 
agree with all of what my friend 
Professor Kenneth Galbraith says, I 
certainly applaud his insistence that 
most American economists are im- 
prisoned by the “conventional wis- 
dom” largely because of its protective 
respectability. We are pressingly in 
need of a new economics in the 
United States. 

I do not believe that we have be- 
come an affluent society, even in our 
private lives as distinguished from our 
public services, except in contrast 
with the level of long ago in Ameri- 
ca, or the deplorably low levels in 
many other areas of the world today. 
Measured against our current tech- 
nology, we are short not only of pub- 
lic services, but we suffer also from 
a tremendous amount of private pov- 
erty and personal deprivation. Even 
if this were not so in absolute terms— 
and it is so—poverty and affluence 
are relative terms, changing with the 
levels of living which affect the stand- 
ard of living. I do not feel that the 
Amercian people are contented cows, 
so complacent about where they now 
stand that they will fail to respond to 
new goals. 

The establishment of these new 
goals, the proof that they are attain- 
able, and therefore imperative in the 
face of the worldwide conflict among 
systems for the allegiance of peoples, 
is the primary responsibility of Ameri- 
cans today who concern themselves 
with public affairs. Let us hope that 





they will rise in time to this 
responsibility. 
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The Bell Tolls in Africa 


by Sidney Lens 


This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Lens on Africa. Others 
dealing with 1) the dominated nations, East Africa, French Africa, 
Nyasaland, the Belgian Congo, and Portuguese Africa; 2) the re- 
maining bastions of white supremacy, particularly South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia; and 3) the independent nations, Egypt, 
the Sudan, Ghana, and Ethiopia, among others, will appear in 
early issues of The Progressive. Mr. Lens, one of the nation’s most 
articulate labor leaders, recently returned from an intensive swing 
through Africa. He is the author of several books on foreign affairs 
and American labor and has contributed to many American publi- 
cations, including the Yale Review, the Harvard Business Quarterly, 
The Christian Science Monitor, and The Nation.—Tue Eprrors. 


ce YOUNG MEMBERS of the political 
Action Group in Nigeria have 
adopted the lowly mosquito as their 
emblem. Their explanation is blunt: 
“The mosquito in this part of Africa 
has been the white man’s grave. If it 
weren't for malaria and other diseases 
carried by the mosquito we would 
have been colonized in great numbers 
by European whites. Nigeria would 
have become another South Africa.” 
Instead of facing this frightening 
prospect Nigeria is now self governing 
and in October, 1960, will become an 
independent nation. After a century 
of “superiority” the white man is 
“reduced” to an equal—partly be- 
cause the mosquito has kept the num- 
ber of whites in Nigeria to only 
17,000, compared with the three mil- 
lion in South Africa. 


If we can speak of Africa in any 
unified sense at all it is only in rela- 
tion to its colonization by Europeans. 
Northern—Arab—Africa is as dif- 
ferent in culture and racial character 
from sub-Sahara, or Negro, Africa as 
is the United States from India. 


Negro Africa itself is divided by hun- 
dreds of old tribal battlefields, lan- 
guages, and customs. But if there is 
one thing that unites the entire con- 
tinent, east and west, north and south, 





it is a common hostility toward the 
European invader, an hostility that 
has now reached tidal proportions. It 
is engulfing the whole continent in an 
unprecedented wave of nationalism. 
Moving from Cairo south to Johan- 
nesburg, and Johannesburg north to 
Rabat, one has the feeling of traveling 
on a live volcano. ; 

From its perimeter to its fiery ver- 
tex this continental volcano divides 
into five types of nations: 

1—The two nations, Ethiopia and 
Liberia, that Europe never gobbled 
up: Ethiopia because the Italians were 
thrown back in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and could hold it for only six 
years in the Twentieth, and Liberia 
because it was founded as a special 
American preserve for colonizing by 
American Negroes. 


2—The seven nations that have 
won their independence since World 
War II (Egypt, Tunisia, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Guinea, Ghana, Sudan), plus 
the four that will win it next year 
(Nigeria, Somalia, Cameroons, and 
Togoland). 


3—The eleven republics in the 
French community, such as Chad, 
Congo, Senegal, and Ivory Coast, that 
were granted internal autonomy by 
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France's Charles de Gaulle last year 
and will probably be given full inde- 
pendence soon. 


4—Those territorial units, such as 
Kenya, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, and 
the Belgian Congo, which the big 
powers are resigned to freeing but at 
varying tempos and perhaps after 
more bitter struggles. 


5—Those areas in the center of the 
volcano, including South Africa, Por- 
tuguese Angola, and Mozambique, 
which the European—up to now at 
least—has no intention of ever ceding 
to the indigenous people. 

From the perimeter to the center 
there are shadings and sub-shadings. 
Egypt, for instance, has shed all west- 
ern control, but in independent Mo- 
rocco the French still have 20,000 
troops to defend the economic inter- 
ests of its colonists. In Algeria, still 
under French domination, the battle 
has been joined and is bloody, while 
in South Africa there are only skir- 
mishes. Everywhere, however, the 
trend is inexorable: the African, 
whether Arab, Bantu, or Negro, feels 
a new surge of strength, a new confi- 
dence in his eventual emancipation. 

To assess this surge and define to- 
morrow’s problems it is first neces- 
sary to dissolve some of the “conven- 
tional wisdom” relative to Africa. It 
is true that African life is backward, 
in thy sense of material comfort, but 
it is far from backward in social and 
human values. It is also true that the 
European role has been reactionary, 
but its few positive achievements must 
not be entirely dismissed. The Euro- 
pean has prepared the way for African 
freedom without realizing or wanting 
it. The African, wanting it intensely, 
must still find a means of combining 
the attractive features of his old social 
system with modern development. 

A few miles from Namanga, Kenya, 
I watched a western guide carefully 
remove a garment from a Masai girl’s 
breasts so that the twenty assorted 
tourists could photograph “primitive” 
Africa. The elder of the tribe, indi- 
cating a little knowledge of the law 
of supply and demand, thereupon 
charged each photographer six cents 
more as the price for enhancing the 
western ego. To the Masai girl nudity 
involves no shame or inferiority. In 
her value pattern the sources of pres- 
tige are cattle and children. Children 
are needed for hunting, fishing, and 
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farming. An African girl who does 
not have children is looked down on; 
polygamy is respected because it pro- 
vides the hunters or farm laborers 
needed to eke out a meager existence. 
And for the Masai, far removed from 
the centers of trade until recently, 
cattle rather than money is the symbol 
of wealth. Living in this kind of 
economy, the African finds many fea- 
tures of our western civilization in- 
human. He is attracted by our edu- 
cation, our large stores of goods, and 
our material comforts, but he prefers 
his own social patterns. 

Primitive Africa has the highest 
form of social security in the world. 
The welfare states of England or 
Scandinavia are, by comparison, 
tepid affairs. The tribal system of the 
African, especially below the Sahara, 
shelters a person as does no other 
system. A member of the tribe may 
be away from his village for twenty 
years but once he returns the chief 
will make available to him a piece of 
land on the same basis as that of any 
other tribesman. So long as there is 
an ounce of ingerra or manioc in the 
hut of any of his fellow tribesmen 
he will never starve; food will always 
be shared with him. Even in the cities, 
where the tribal system is breaking 
down, an unemployed worker can al- 
ways bunk with a member of his 
tribe and share his poverty. 

Where the tribes have melted into 
a more modern social structure there 
is still a higher form of personal se- 
curity than we are normally accus- 
tomed to. The Egyptian family, for 
instance, not only includes the father, 
mother, son, and daughter, but all 
cousins, uncles, and aunts as well. 








This Big Family shelters the indi- 
vidual much as does the clan or the 
tribe below the Sahara. Unemploy- 
ment statistics are hard to come by in 
Africa: the jobless worker just dis 
appears into the kindly arms of the 
Big Family. It is to this personal fam 
ily, or this personal tribe, that he 
looks for succor, rather than to the 
impersonal state. 

This primitive form of collectivism 
is both the blessing and the undoing 
of Africa. It makes for tribal or fam 
ily loyalties as against national loyal- 
ties. The Masai in Kenya, for in 
stance, are Masai first and Kenyans 
only remotely second. The Ashanti 
in Ghana are often closer to their 
tribal chief than to their prime minis 
ter. The Bakongo in Belgian Congo 
insist on separate rule as the concom- 
itant of independence, creating all 
kinds of problems for other tribes in 
less propitious areas. 


Tribalism and feudalism also make 
for a subsistence psychology that is 
sharply at odds with modern indus- 
trialization. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Africans live as subsistence 
farmers who either never see a penny 
in cash during their entire lives, o1 
who trade only ten or twenty per cent 
of their produce to buy the new knick 
knacks appearing in westernized mar- 
kets but continue to grow food pri 
marily for their own use. 

Through the centuries subsistence 
living has become a way of life. When 
he goes to the city the African often 
works only long enough to earn suffi 
cient money to return to his land and 
relax for a half year or a year. His 
values are cooperative rather than in 
dividualistic; he does not strive to 
accumulate capital, nor is he fully 
conscious of the meaning of private 
profit. To many a European this is 
a sign of “laziness” in the African; but 
it isn’t laziness in the true sense be 
cause the African is a hard worker 
when he does work. It is only a dif 
ferent pattern of values, which is su 
perior in one respect (social security) 
and decidedly inferior in another 
(economic stagnation). 

Guy Clutton-Brock, a British Gan 
dhian who was recently jailed by the 
Rhodesian government because of his 
friendship for Dr. Hastings Banda 
and the African National Congress, 
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believes that a new society can be 
built in Africa which incorporates the 
social security values of the tribe with 
those values of industrialism which 
are superior. Socialists in the Belgian 
Congo have propounded a program 
for skipping the stage of private land 
ownership in order to form modern 
cooperatives based on the present tri- 
bal structure. Whether it is possible 
to incorporate the past with the future 
in this way is open to some dispute; 
but that many people are thinking 
along these lines indicates how attrac- 
tive is the social security of tribal 
Africa. 


The white man’s crime on this con- 
tinent is not so much that he con- 
quered it or plundered it of gold, 
copper, seisal, palm oil, ivory, cocoa, 
and other wealth, but that he deliber- 
ately left the ancient social system 
intact, without incorporating its good 
features into a modern framework. 

A so-called realist can make a good 
case for the century of imperialism. 
Before Stanley, Brazza, Livingstone, 
and others charted this continent, it 
was a disease-ridden area plagued by 
incessant tribal wars and the slave 
trade. Not only Arabs and Europeans 
but even natives participated in this 
trade. The Europeans, particularly 
the British, used armed force to end 
the traffic in human beings—not only 
because it was offensive to some ideal- 
istic elements back home but because 
trade in people and trade in com- 
modities do not mix. One creates an 
atmosphere of constant war and dis- 
order, the other must have some de- 
gree of stability and peace. 

The European put an end to tribal 
wars. He put a halt to Arab slave 
dealing. He also introduced many 
improvements in health. He made 
war on the tsetse fly and to some ex- 
tent on malaria and other diseases. 
Grudgingly, particularly after War II, 
he also put millions of Africans into 
schools, and established clinics, dis- 
pensaries, and some hospitals for the 
natives. 

Essentially, despite the selfless altru- 
ism of tens of thousands of missionar- 
ies, the interest of the white man 
was in profit, not in the African as a 
human being. The black man was a 
useful servant in the home, a valuable 
worker in the mines or on the big 
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plantations. But the idea behind col- 
onization was never that of social 
emancipation, never the destruction 
of feudalism or tribalism in favor of 
more advanced economic institutions. 
The white man merely chipped off 
pieces of territories for himself, to 
develop his diamond, copper, and 
gold mines, or his cotton, tea, and cof- 
fee plantations, while leaving the old 
backward social fabric intact. If the 
African tried to catch up with the 
European he was ruthlessly put down. 

Almost every African country, 
therefore, became two countries, with 
dual legal and economic systems. The 
black man had to carry a pass, get per- 
mission from his native commissioner 
to leave the reserves, or come to the 
city for work; the white man went 
where he pleased. For the white 
child—French, English, or Belgian— 
schooling was compulsory, usually 
free and fairly high in quality. For 
the black child schooling, if any, was 
voluntary and quite rudimentary, 
since it was never intended that he 
should receive an education that 
might prepare him for the kind of 
career pursued by the white man. The 
black child was taught in Swahili, 
Shona, or Lingala; he went to school, 
if at all, for only three or four years, 
and the standards of his schooling 
were decidedly inferior. 


The integration of the African in- 
to the European economic life neces- 
sitated some social and educational 
integration as well, but it was always 
grudging and always second rate, a 
symptom of the white man’s belief 
not merely in his cultural superiority 
but in his intrinsic superiority— 
Baaskap, white supremacy. Such a 
way of life inevitably evolved a 
herrenvolk arrogance. The _ white 
man is still called “master” or ’baas” 
or “patron;” the African, whether he 
is eight or eighty, is always referred 
to as “boy.” Even in French-speaking 
areas, such as the Congo, the adver- 
tisements speak of “boys” for hire. 


This dual standard of African life 
is no more manifest than in the eco- 
nomic sphere. The average annual 
per capita income for the white popu- 
lation of the Belgian Congo is about 
$4,200 (the American average is only 
$2,200); that of the African is only 
$42. The average per capita of the 
whites in Kenya and Tanganyika is 
$2,800 a year; that of the African, a 
subsistence level of $50 or $60. This 





is the tawdry result, after 70 years of 
“civilizing”—an inequality that beg- 
gars description. 

The white man’s’ missionaries 
talked of democracy and brotherhood; 
the white man’s politicians enforced 
an unequal economic standard that 
enriched one race, pauperized the 
other. Europeans who migrated to 
this area do not want to leave it— 
under ordinary circumstances. Even a 
skilled workman in Rhodesia or 
South Africa can afford at least one 
servant and owns an automobile. In 
England his standard of living would 
be only half as good, if that. And if 
he is a farmer or a mine-owner he is 
grossing profits he could not even 
approach back home. Only 110,000 
Europeans in the Belgian Congo earn 
46 per cent of the $976 million na- 
tional income, while 13.5 million 
Africans must be content with the 
rest. Put in blunt terms the reason for 
colonization was not “civilizing the 
natives,” but cheap labor—$2 a week, 
$5 a week, and $7 a week labor that 
was prohibited from forming unions, 
was rigidly controlled, and lived in 
semi-slavery. The mines of South Af- 
rica annually recruit 380,000 workers 
from as far away as Nyasaland to 
work for as little as one-tenth the pay 
of the white workers who toil by their 
side. When the South African Boer 
speaks of apartheid he is speaking of 
farm labor that is paid less than $10 
a month, and of city labor that aver- 
ages $35 a month—just half what the 
South Africa Institute of Race Rela- 
tions has computed to be a subsis- 
tence wage. 


— 


Inferiority of the African is the 
white man’s excuse. But in Kenya the 
Kikuyu tribesman who only recently 
was permitted to grow some coffee 
trees has a higher yield per tree and 
produces a higher quality coffee than 
his white neighbor. The Kikuyu, 
however, is confined to a reserve 
where he may not own more than six 
or eight acres; while the white settler 
farms from 750 to tens of thousands 
of acres in the choice highlands. 

The South African government as- 
signed a scientist to study the capabili- 
ties of the African Negro a few years 
ago. Much to its discomfiture the 
results showed that while the African 
lacks the cultural standards of the 
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white man he has an equal intelli- 
gence potential. You can see that 
equality almost everywhere: the young 
Africans playing a fast game of check- 
ers during their lunch hour on Com- 
missioner Street in Johannesburg; the 
African waiters in Dar-es-Salaam who 
are considerably more efficient than 
the white waiters on the train to 
Durban; the African shoe repairman 
who works for a white couple but 
makes all decisions on prices and 
costs. The African fails to rise not 
because he does not have the ability 
but because he is prevented from do- 
ing so; and no amount of talk about 
“we - must - wait - until - he - achieves - 
a - higher - level” can erase the fact 
that the African can never achieve 
the hoped-for level so long as the 
doors of opportunity are closed to 
him. The white man chose to fore- 
close the black man from ever ruling 
his own country or ever becoming 
anything more than a reservoir ol 
cheap labor. 
=—=— 


Colonialism thus was a system of 
economic enslavement, buttressed by 
political restriction and enforced 
social stagnation. This is the true 
measure of the white man’s role in 
Africa. When the British came to 
Egypt in the 1880's the average land- 
holding per person was about one 
acre; when they were finally expelled 
the amount had sunk to about half. 
In South Africa three million whites 
own 87 per cent of the land; 9.5 mil- 
lion Africans must be content with 
less than 13 per cent. Every attempt 
to change such inequality is called 
subversion or treason, and strikers or 
demonstrators have been shot by the 
thousands for demanding a little more 
bread or a little more dignity. 


Now the pendulum of history is 
catching up with the white man. Just 
as America in 1861 could not exist 
“half slave, half free,” so Africa, 
spurred by the nationalist revolutions 
in Asia, refuses to remain “half rich, 
half poor.” It is righting the balance, 
and it is doing it with an explosive- 
ness that cannot be adequately des- 
cribed. In Cairo, where you talk with 
exiles from Negro Africa as well as 
the revolutionary young men who 
surround Nasser, you can feel the 
power of the nationalist volcano. At- 
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Sad Procession 


tending a union meeting near Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanganyika, I was impressed 
by the fact that the first word I 
heard when the meeting opened and 
the last when it closed was uhuru 
—freedom. Outside Tom Mboya’s 
office in Nairobi, a choir practices 
daily its new songs of emancipation. 
In Stanger, South Africa, where Chief 
Luthuli, the president of the African 
National Congress, is confined to a 
radius of 15 miles, you get a feeling 
of unquenchable confidence as you 
talk with the former chief who re- 
signed his post as head of the 
Abasemakolwemi tribe to assume the 
leadership of nationalism. In the 
Congo, 60 new political parties have 
emerged in less than a year, all de- 
manding independence. And in Tan- 
ganyika, an exceptional humanist, 
Julius Nyerere, has an organization 
of 700,000 members, with 2,000 full 
time functionaries, on the march to- 
ward self-government. The harassed, 
exploited, humiliated African knows 
that his battle for independence is 
won, that only a short stretch of time 
separates him from his objective. And 
he can no longer be humiliated in the 
same way, for he is certain that the 
wand of history waves over his head. 


In Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
an African editor of nine newspapers 
called on me at my hotel. The white 
girl at the desk, unmindful that here 
was a man with far more literary re- 
sponsibilities and probably more abil- 
ities than I possess, called up to say 
that “your boy is waiting for you.” 
When the editor pointed out to her 
that he was not a “boy” but a grown 
and mature man she corrected herself: 
“Your driver is down here.” When he 
protested that it wasn’t he who had 
sought Mr. Lens but Mr. Lens who 


had sought him out, the girl lost her 
temper: “You think you're important, 
but none of you from Banda down 
means a damn thing to me.” When I 
apologized to my African friend for 
the girl's rudeness he reassured me: 
“Don’t worry about it, she just ex- 
ploded because she knows we are win- 
ning our figat.” 


And so they are. Dr. Banda, now 
sitting in jail, detained without trial 
along with more than one thousand 
others, has won his fight against Sir 
Roy Welensky, whose dream of gain- 
ing dominion status from Britain 
next year is now shattered. And for 
every man arrested or detained or 
banned or restricted in Africa a thous- 
and become more intense in their na- 
tionalism. The situation is thoroughly 
brittle. A policeman in Leopoldville 
tells a crowd that has just quietly left 
a meeting at the YMCA to “hurry 
up,” and there is a riot on January 
4, 1959, that leads to scores of dead 
and millions of dollars of property 
burned. In Leopoldville, mind you, 
where the Belgians have never per 
mitted democratic rights even to the 
white population; and where every- 
one assumed that nothing would hap- 
pen for decades. Or an arrogant agri- 
cultural inspector in Natal, South 
Africa, tells the native women they 
must fill dipping tanks with water 
to purge the cattle against disease, 
and the response is a series of spon 
taneous riots all over the province. 


Ihe African knows he is winning, 
and the European knows he is losing. 
He tries now only to save what he can 
of his wealth, privileges, and prero 
gatives. That is the story of modern 
Africa as it enters the 1960's. A large 
number of settlers dream of a miracle, 
grab for a formula of “multi-racial 
ism” or “partnership” that still 
preserve their entrenched position. 
But their uneasiness is pervasive: you 
don’t talk to a white man for more 
than two minutes before the race 
question comes up. It is the question 
in Africa, on everyone's mind, in ev- 
eryone’s fears. In Algeria and South 
Africa, because the number of Euro- 
peans is so large, the delusions are 
greatest and the white man still acts 
with a degree of sadism that does lit- 
tle credit to our “Christian civiliza- 
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tion.” South Africa is virtually a pri- 
son in which three million whites 
terrorize nine and a half million 
blacks, one and a half million “col- 
oreds” and 400,000 Indians. In AI- 
geria hundreds of thousands have 
been killed and France itself has been 
plunged into a serious crisis ‘by a 
futile effort of the settlers to main- 
tain their status. 

But in Tanganyika, where there are 
only 20,000 Europeans, the pace for 
freedom has been rapid. In two years 
Nyerere and his Tanganyikan African 
National Union (TANU) have moved 
close to responsible government 
and soon self-government. In Kenya 
where there are 60,000 Europeans the 
British drag their feet. In the con- 
fused and confusing Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, where there 
are 280,000 Europeans, the pace is 
much though in Nyasaland 
(a section of the Federation) where 
there are but 8,000 whites, victory for 
Dr. Banda is probably closer than ap- 
pears from the fact that he is now 
“detained.” 


slowe1 


The problem of Africa is probably 
more what to do with independence 
once it is consolidated, than in achiev- 
ing it. Can the continent be unified 
economically? Will there be two 
Africas, one for the Arab north, one 
for the Negro south? Or three Afri- 
including one Negro Africa in 
former French areas and one in 
the former English areas? Can the 
new Africa proceed along democratic 
lines or must it follow for some years 
a course of one-party rule? Does inde- 
pendence assure a higher living stand- 
ard—and, if so, how quickly? Or is 
the problem of economic backward- 
ness hopeless? What role will the 
white man play in all this? What will 
happen to his investments—will they 
be nationalized or wiil they remain 
private but under greater state con- 
trol? Can the tribal system of land 
tenure survive, and what of the thou- 
sands of chiefs and headmen who now 
rule the tribal areas as vassals of the 
western powers? Will the economic 
problem be insuperable and a vacuum 
ensue that will be filled only by the 
Communists? Or will Africa find a 
third way that is neither capitalist nor 
communist? 

These are the headaches of emer- 
gent Africa as it poises in mid-air 
across the first hurdle of national 
freedom. 


cas, 
the 
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Toward 
A More Creative Foreign Policy 


by SENATOR WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


I HAS BEEN correctly observed that 
diplomacy, like tennis or golf, re- 
quires style. However, diplomatic 
style is necessarily a reflection of na- 
tional style. A nation can conceive 
and execute a foreign policy that is 
responsive, courageous, and creative 
only to the extent that its people suc- 
ceed in cultivating these same quali- 
ties in themselves. 

The present responsibilities of the 
United States are at once fascinating 
and intimidating. On studying the 
experiences of other civilizations, one 
sees that these responsibilities, at 
home and abroad, represent a heavier 
burden than has ever been under- 
taken by any society. Our responsibil- 
ity as a nation among nations is essen- 
tially one of leadership. The Romans 
had the same problem; however, their 
world never really extended beyond 
the Mediterranean basin, while the 
United States is the focus of the en- 
tire non-Communist world—more 
than sixty sovereign states, each of 
which has problems and attitudes 
uniquely its own. 

At home, the United States is com- 
mitted to a system of free, compulsory 
education for all, and has necessarily 
diffused the responsibility for this in 
as many different directions as there 
are states. I choose education as an 
example of a heavy, self-imposed in- 
ternal burden, because of its signifi- 
cant relation to foreign policy. A 
well-educated people is as essential a 
component of leadership as is power 
itself. They have a one-to-one rela- 
tionship, in my opinion, and they 
march together. But in the United 
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States power has far outbalanced ed- 
ucation and understanding. 

The United States is losing the 
cold war because the American people 
and their elected leaders are unwill- 
ing to perceive and accept the full 
sweep of their responsibilities. Some 
say this situation was inevitable; that 
the national mood is cyclical and 
that a complacent, even euphoric, 
people is the unavoidable conse- 
quence of a long, arduous period of 
depression and war. Without com- 
menting on the merit of this argu- 
ment—I am not a_ sociologist—I 
would observe that the United States 
is quite literally struggling for sur- 
vival as a free society. By now, this 
should have become obvious to most 
of our citizens. It has, according to 
some writers who explain that behind 
the cheerful, prosperious facade of the 
American citizen lurks an anxiety 
neurosis brought on by the pressures 
of life in the nuclear age. And it is 
presumably his insecurity, not com- 
placency, that prevents this American 
citizen from making his full intellec- 
tual commitment to the demands of 
the time. 

Not being a psychologist, I again 
withhold comment. 

I will say, however, that an alarm- 
ing proportion of our people have 
simply failed to grasp the nature of 
the challenge posed by our Commu- 
nist adversaries. We have been chal- 
lenged by a monolithic order that is 
growing in all directions and is dedi- 
cated to the accretion of state power. 
We, on the other hand, have slowed 
our growth in many directions and 
dedicated ourselves to the inflation of 
individual prosperity and well-being. 
And while circumstances should com- 
pel each of the two great systems to 
move somewhat in the other’s direc- 
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tion, I fear that the distinction, with 
its ominous implications, will hold 
for quite some time. 


The fault, as Cassius observed to 
Brutus, “is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves.” The United States is cur- 
rently being failed by its own na- 
tional style. We have a tendency to 
accept our own superiority quite un- 
critically. Our early empirical meth- 
ods succeeded in producing an im- 
mensely rich, self-confident, pragmatic 
society. We tend to think now that 
we can dispose of an entirely different 
set of problems by applying the same 
undisciplined methods. We dislike 
abstractions and prefer palpable ex- 
pressions of policy. Thus, we heartily 
approve of costly military hardware 
indeed, we must—while sub- 
jecting equally vital foreign aid pro- 
grams to the,most critical and often 
negative scrutiny. 


—as, 


We Americans have traditionally 
rejoiced in individual initiative, but 
we react passively to great national 
needs, such as education. We seek 
ad hoc solutions to external problems 
that all too often either exacerbate or 
postpone their resolution. Quite mis- 
takenly, we think that success in the 
business world qualifies one to lead 
the Department of Defense into an 
effective performance of its critical 
role; that important diplomatic as- 
signments can be entrusted to well 
meaning but otherwise unremarkable 
amateurs. Self-righteous and _ confi- 
dent of our superior way of life, we 
tend to place external issues in a 
moral context, quite forgetting that 
simple self-interest, not moral prin- 
ciple, is the basis for successful 
diplomacy. 

Foreign policy is ideally the hard 
work of the intellect, as it responds 
to the insistence of an informed, vig- 
orous people fully engaged with the 
national responsibilities. Foreign pol- 
icy is not to be confused with mis- 
leading and oversimplified slogans, 
such as “massive retaliation” (which 
happily seems headed for the discard) 
or “a bigger bang for a buck.” Nor 
is effective foreign policy found in 
unrealistic groupings, such as the 
Bagdad Pact—which we have now 
found necessary to retitle the Central 
Treaty Organization. Such an alii- 
ance comprehends only geography 
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and foolishly, if not dangerously, ig- 
nores existing political facts. 

The world is changing. It some- 
times seems that the events of a mid- 
Twentieth Century week offer as 
much history as was contained in a 
year, or even five years, of life in the 
mid-Nineteenth Century. It is diffi- 
cult even to guess at what lies ahead. 
Clearly, though, the future will favor 
the people who can make the tough, 
mature decisions. America must be 
able to respond speedily and deci- 
sively to Communist thrusts, which 
are certain to be a part of our future. 
We must anticipate these thrusts 
with a soundly conceived and flexible 
pattern of response set up in advance. 
Underlying this comprehensive pat- 
tern of contingency planning should 
be a firm national policy—a_ base 
from which we can realistically expect 
to cope with whatever the future will 
offer. 

Obviously, we will continue to need 
strong security forces. Indeed, we 
must be prepared to have—and to 
support in depth—two offensive cap- 
abilities. We are obliged to prepare 
for the general nuclear war, yet be- 
cause such a conflict is inadmissible 
we must be prepared, as well, to fight 
the small, more conventional wars 
that are so much more likely to occur. 
This latter capability will require 
strong assault forces of the kind that 
can move quickly into any kind of 
territory and operate without elab- 
orate support. And let me emphasize 
that we will need such forces in depth 
sufficient to disabuse any potential ad- 
versary of the notion that their real 
function is ceremonial, or that they 
would never be used. The Admin- 
istration’s decision last winter to trim 
our conventional forces in the middle 
of the Berlin crisis was unwise, to put 
it as mildly as I can. Is it any wonder 
that both the Russians and our allies 
have questioned the strength of our 
resolve when we seem to gainsay our 
words by our deeds? 

As for the strategic forces, both our 
long-range missile sites and our heavy 
bomber bases should be “hardened,” 
to employ the military idiom, with 
all possible haste. This is expensive, 
but we have no choice, especially if 
our lag behind the Soviets in long 
range missile development even ap- 
proaches the estimates that competent 
people were making last winter and 
spring. For the same reason, we 


should keep a significant proportion 
of our strategic air force in the air at 
all times, a suggestion that has been 
rejected by the vigilant fiscal watch- 
dogs of this Administration. 

It may be that the present arrange- 
ment of three services living under 
one five-sided roof will not accommo- 
date forces of the kind that we shall 
need in a few years. It is my hope, 
therefore, that the next Administra- 
tion—I despair of this Administra- 
tion taking a new initiative in any 
field—will arrange for a competent 
evaluation of this problem and will 
follow wherever the facts lead—even 
if this means a single service military 
establishment. 

The major Communist thrust, as 
Nikita Khrushchev has repeatedly 
told us, is economic. And yet the 
present United States effort in this 
field is not even a good parry. Khrush 
chev also indicates—again correctly 
—that the struggle will be won by 
the system which gains economic 
primacy in the uncommitted regions 
of the world. There are unmistakable 
signs of a third force adrift in the 
world; it is represented by the discon- 
tented and aspiring peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, 
numbers are growing at an astonish 
ing rate. The responsibility of the 
United States for guiding this force 
toward productive and compatible 
ends is obvious. 


whose 


An adequate effort in this direction 
will cost a great deal of money; it 
will require vision and long-range 
planning. Yet the minimum proposals 
contained in this year’s mutual secur- 
ity legislation were planed down by 
able but parochial men in the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Treasury De 
partment. The Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations attempted, for in 
stance, to give the Development Loan 
Fund long-term authority, only to 
have the budget makers caution the 
President that the United States can 
not afford a long-range program. This 
was tantamount to informing the 
world that the Russians can plan 
ahead, but that the United States can 
not. 

The Department of State is fully 
aware of the pressing needs for capital 
in the advanced parts of the 
world. During the hearings on the 
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mutual security bill last Spring, Un- 
dersecretary of State C. Douglas Dil- 
lon submitted a memorandum en- 
titled “The Need for External Capital 
in the Less Developed Countries.” 
This report cited seven eminent ad- 
visory studies in this field. In sum- 
marizing the conclusions reached by 
all seven, the memorandum said: 

“First, they indicate that the pres- 
ent rates of capital flow to the less 
developed countries are insufficient to 
support any but the most minimal 
rates of economic growth. Second, 
they show that the additional capital 
from all external sources required to 
support satisfactorily higher growth 
rates ranges between $2 to $5 billion 
per year. Third, those who have esti- 
mated the magnitude of the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s contribution to such an 
increase in capital flows have sug- 
gested a figure of between $1 to $2 
billion per year.” 

The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions’ amendment would have given 
the Development Loan Fund the 
authority to borrow $1 billion from 
the Treasury in each of the next five 
years. The Committee's intention, 
of course, was to give this vital pro- 
gram continuity and the capability 
of functioning in a manner consonant 
with sound banking procedures. I 
fear that by subjecting it to the un- 
certainty of the annual appropria- 
tions process we will assure its even 
tual failure Our two years of ex- 
perience with the Fund supports no 
other conclusion. 

It is deeply disturbing that foreign 
policy is so largely determined not by 
the Department of State but by the 
Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget. And what little in- 
fluence we in Congress can have on 
foreign policy is exercised by the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the two 
houses. 

Earlier this year, I saw a report of 
Lloyd’s Bank Review estimating that 
Soviet credits and grants now avail- 
able to underdeveloped countries 
amount to $1.27 billion dollars. 
Credits and grants already extended 
amount to just under $2 billion, ac- 
cording to this source. There is little 
doubt of the long-term authority of 
the sponsors of the Soviet program. 

Yet we are told by this Administra- 
tion that the United Staies cannot 
afford a larger effort in this direction, 
just as the United States cannot afford 


as much as the British for diplomatic 
representation abroad, or the Rus- 
sians for language training. Our form- 
ula for survival, as the Republican 
leader in the Senate suggested some 
months back, is engraved on the 
heart of the Executive: “Balance the 
Budget.” 


== 

In my opinion, this Administration 
has imperiled the nation’s security 
programs by visiting its fiscal troubles 
on them. I can see little connection 
between vital security needs and tech- 
nical finance problems. Fiscal and 
monetary problems are solved by fis- 
cal and monetary measures—by ad- 
justing tax rates and interest rates; 
by selling long-term government 
bonds at propitious moments. To 
listen to some in the Administration, 
including the President, one would 
think that by investing adequate 
sums in its own security, the United 
States is destined to become one of a 
hundred neediest cases. This is non- 
sense. We are an inordinately rich 
country. There is more of everything 
than ever before: more steel in our 
automobiles, two automobiles in an 
astonishing number of garages; there 
are more tax deductible country club 
memberships, more backyard swim- 
ming pools. Despite its ragged per- 
formance of late, the stock market 
averages have been generally extreme- 
ly high—primary reason why the Ad- 
ministration was having such trouble 
in selling its bonds this year; equities 
had become more attractive than 
bonds. 

A more disturbing consequence is 
that in order to solve our relatively 
short-term fiscal problems, the Ad- 
ministration, presumably with the 
support of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people, has debilitated urgent 
security programs. How much wise1 
and more courageous it would be to 
balance the budget the hard way—by 
increasing federal revenue. And that 
is an example of a “tough, mature” 
decision that we may have to make 
in the near future. 

Another is whether to insist on pro 
viding adequate school facilities, qual- 
ified teachers, and stricter scholastic 
standards. It is doubtful, I fear, that 
we are going to face this one any 
time soon. Yet in general, our school 
facilities are shockingly inadequate; 
most of our teachers are grossly under- 
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paid, and many of them are unquali- 
fied. Correcting the situation will 
cost money. Any efforts to impose 
minimum scholastic standards will be 
opposed; perhaps they would not be 
feasible. 

However, this makes the point that 
not all of the difficult decisions the 
United States is going to have to 
make will turn on the issue of ex- 
penditures. There is the question of 
multilateral aid, for example. The 
need for such a program is obvious. 
And despite some encouraging sounds 
in Europe, the initiative, as well as 
the largest share of the capital con- 
tribution, will have to come from the 
United States. Yet many Americans 
will oppose diverting large sums to 
projects and purposes over which the 
United States does not have full 
control. 

Other concepts that will be ad- 
vanced in the years to come will be 
regarded, rightly or wrongly, as 
amounting to further erosions of 
American sovereignty. Responsible 
voices will be heard advocating a close 
coordination of our economic pol- 
icies with those of our allies. Perhaps 
we shall have to consider joining an 
economic federation, which would 


mean harmonizing our economic pol- 


icies with those of our allies and sub- 
jecting ourselves to a standardized 
system of prices, duties, and quotas. 

One of 1958's chillier statistics re- 
vealed that the Sino-Soviet bloc had 
finally caught up with and passed the 
United States in total steel produc- 
tion. Yet when we add to the U.S. 
total the steel produced by its Euro- 
pean allies we find that the West is 
comfortably ahead of its adversary in 
steel production and should continue 
to be for many years. 


The lesson in such statistics that 
confronts all countries quite impar- 
tially is simply this: No power, not 
even history's productive colossus, 
the United States, can meet its eco- 
nomic and strategic requirements in 
dependently of the productive skills 
and resources of others. 

The West European countries, hav- 
ing glimpsed this truth many years 
ago, have formed two economic fed- 
erations, which may someday be 
merged into one. And Khrushchev 
understands it all as well as anyone. 
We have only to look at his foreign 
policy for proof; indeed, there is 
strong reason to believe that his Ber- 
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lin gambit of one year ago was simply 
a device to set in motion a diplomacy 
that would formalize the status of his 
satellite empire. Khrushchev realizes 
that the Soviet Union cannot by it- 
self, any more than can the United 
States, compete effectively against any 
reasonably coordinated economic ef- 
fort of its rivals. 

The assumption is that there will 
be no general war, and that the future 
will turn in favor of that system 
which musters the greatest and most 
durable economic strength. This 
means that our country’s greatest po- 
tential asset may lie in the economic 
interdependence we can develop with 
our friends and allies. The Russians, 
as we have seen, are capable of scaling 
down to political levels the prices for 
major exports, while the United 
States manufacturers cannot even af- 
ford to sell many of the same prod- 
ucts at competitive rates. 

There is a highly significant col- 
lateral issue here. If, by grouping 
themselves, the countries in the best 
of economic health are going to grow 
still richer and stronger, then the gulf 
between them and the underdevel- 
oped countries will become just that 
much greater. Ideally, most, if not 
all, of these poorer countries should 
merge their economies into regional 
blocs so as to increase the economic 
health and bargaining strength of 
each. Many of these countries are not 
viable now and will not be at any 
foreseeable time in the future. How- 
ever, assuming, as I think we can, 
that the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts, I am convinced that a 
good many of these struggling states 
could eventually gain a secure footing 
by sharing both their burdens and 
their resources with those of their 
neighbors. Alternatively, they will 
endure as wards, either of the United 


Nations or some one of the wealthier 
powers. 

Again the initiative in these mat- 
ters—or in most of them—should 
come from the United States. Five 
Central American countries have 
agreed to join a common market and 
three have ratified an enabling treaty 
They should be encouraged and as 
sisted in every possible way. Other 
Latin American countries should join 
the group, or establish a similar in- 
stitution of their own. Eventually, 
some will advocate that the United 
States seize the initiative and create 
a common market embracing all the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
Such a course could lead ultimately 
to an economic federation of the en 
tire non-Communist world. So vast a 
common market would probably set 
in motion the greatest expansion of 
productive capabilities the world has 
known. The poorest of countries 
could be developed to the upper lim- 
its of their potentials; standards of 
living would rise, perhaps at a rate 
roughly proportional to population 
growth; and the eternal gap between 
the have and have-not nations would 
finally be narrowed. 


This is an admittedly advanced 
concept. Yet the times require ad- 
vanced thinking. There will be many 
such concepts, many hard decisions 
to make. The decisions we make— 
the direction we take—will depend 
finally upon ourselves and, more spe 
cifically, upon the kind of leadership 
that we shall demand. By this, I mean 
executive leadership. Congress can 
follow and support and oppose the 
executive. But it cannot lead. Only 
the President can manage and give 
direction to the ever growing burden 
of national responsibility. The choice 
of leaders still rests with the people. 
A self-righteous, self-indulgent and 
self-congratulatory national mood will 
earn for the nation a leadership that 
will faithfully retlect that mood. 

The single great imponderable is 
whether the national mood will 
merge with the national responsibil- 
ity. The United States is rich in re 
sources and people. Our potential 
capabilities are limitless. The wealth 
of our annual product is more than 
twice that of our Soviet adversary 
There is, in fact, nothing that we 
cannot buy-—except time. 
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Is Labor Color-Blind? 


by HARRY FLEISCHMAN 


_. THE HELL appointed you the 


guardian of all the Negroes in 
America?” This outraged shout from 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, expressed his resentment recent- 
ly over repeated attempts by A. Philip 
Randolph, the merged labor move- 
ment’s only Negro vice-president, to 
speed all phases of the campaign to 
end discrimination in AFL-CIO un- 
ions. But the acrimonious debates on 
the issue (there were three at the San 
Francisco convention} do not mean 
that the AFL-CIO will go slow on 
ending Jim Crow practices. The pres- 
sure generated there will instead 
keep the drive alive. 

Meany’s denunciation of Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, followed Ran- 
dolph’s insistence that the AFL-CIO 
should not permit the continued ex- 
istence of long-established segregated 
locals, even where Negro members 
wanted to keep them. It was not logi- 
cal, insisted the Porters’ president, to 
allow AFL-CIO unions to maintain 
Jim Crow locals “merely because the 
members want it” any more than it 
would be permissible to keep in the 
AFL-CIO communist-dominated un- 
ions or unions under gangster influ- 
ence if the members wanted such 
unions. 

First blood on the issue was drawn 
when Randolph urged that the re- 
turn of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association to the AFL-CIO 
should be conditioned on the elimina- 
tion of alleged discriminatory prac- 
tices against Negro and Puerto Rican 
workers on the New York waterfront. 
While Joe Curran of the National 
Maritime Union and Paul Hall of 
the Seafarers disputed Randolph's 
charges, they pledged full cooperation 
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in ending any discrimination that 
may still remain. 

Randolph's resolution to oust the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen unless they 
eliminate their constitutional bans 
on Negro members within six months 
provided the next test. The resolu- 
tions committee proposed a_ substi- 
tute which acknowledged the failure 
of the two unions concerned to live 
up to their pledges to eliminate the 
color bar. It ordered the executive 
council to keep pressing the unions 
to erase their color bars, but set no 
time limit. 

Randolph made a brilliant speech 
in which he stressed that it was in- 
consistent to expel the Teamsters for 
corruption while keeping unions that 
violated the AFL-CIO’s own constitu- 
tional ban on racial discrimination. 
The color bar, in any union, he con- 
tended, was a symbol of second-class 
citizenship which made a mockery of 
trade union morality. 

Meany replied with a conciliatory 
but strong defense of the AFL-CIO’s 
record in removing discriminatory 
practices. In the twenty years since 
he had become secretary-treasurer of 
the old AFL, he noted, the number 
of unions with color bars had dropped 
from twenty to three. 

For the first time at an AFL-CIO 
convention, the presidents of the two 
rail unions, William P. Kennedy of 
the Trainmen and H. E. Gilbert of 
the Firemen and Enginemen, pledged 
to bend every effort to eliminate the 
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color line in their unions. The reso- 
lutions committee report was adopted. 

At a post-convention meeting, the 
AFL-CIO executive council acted to 
heal the stings left by the debates. 
James B. Carey, president of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers, who had 
supported Meany in the debate 
against expelling the rail unions, 
proposed that the compliance sub- 


committee of the AFL-CIO’s Civil 
Rights Committee—which polices 
the constitutional anti-bias guaran- 


tees—be made up exclusively of AFL- 
CIO vice presidents to give its rec- 
ommendations greater weight. Meany 
promised to consider ways of strength- 
ening the enforcement arm. 
Randolph, whose earlier success in 
winning a wartime Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission from 
President Roosevelt was the result of 
the same bulldog determination, 
courage, and pressure, voiced confi 
dence after the council meeting that 
the AFL-CIO would now proceed 
more vigorously in wiping out racial 
discrimination. He emphasized that 


’ there was no difference between him 


and Meany on “ultimate objectives’ 
but solely on the pace of the anti-bias 
fight. 


How fast has that pace been and 
how fast is it now likely to change? 
The answer depends on one’s vantage 
point. Certainly labor has made 
enormous strides in breaking down 
many of the barriers to job equality 
of workers of all races, creeds and na- 
tional origins. And, just as certainly, 
labor still has a long way to go be 
fore full equality prevails in all 
unions. 


Ever since the first national labor 
federation was founded in 1866, ra- 
cial equality has been official policy 
as the top level of organized labor. 
But policy is not practice, and until 
the 1930's, discrimination against Ne- 
groes by individual unions and by 
rank-and-file members was the rule 
rather than the exception. As late as 
1928 the National Urban League re- 
ported only 86,000 Negro members 
in 75 unions. 

While the prejudice that prevailed 
in many skilled craft unions spilled 
over into the mass production indus- 
tries, the insatiable demand of these 
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industries for more and more labor 
at the cheapest possible price led 
them to open the gates, first for im- 
migrant groups and then for Negro 
workers. Unions organizing indus- 
tries on an industrial basis soon recog- 
nized the need to win these workers 
in order to create effective collective 
bargaining muscle. Thus, when the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
was formed in 1935 to stimulate in- 
dustrial unionism, it welcomed into 
membership workers of every creed, 
color, and nationality on the nation’s 
assembly lines. 

The combination of the Wagner 
Act of 1935 and the formation of the 
CIO led to sensational gains for labor 
and a doubling and redoubling of la- 
bor’s membership within ten years. 
The CIO welcomed Negroes on or- 
ganizing committees, as picket line 
captains, and in leadership positions. 
Sons of Negro steel men who had 
been strikebreakers in 1918 became 
volunteer union organizers in 1936. 
Many AFL unions, witnessing the 
victorious surge of industrial union- 
ism, adopted the same techniques. 
Negro membership in the unions 
zoomed to between one and a half 
and two millions. 


FEPC and the need for full produc- 
tion in World War II's manpower 
crisis gave additional stimulus to mak- 
ing increased use of Negro workers 
and eased their entrance into unions 
as well as defense factories. 


At the AFL-CIO merger conven- 
tion in 1955, the delegates unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution for “equal 
rights for all, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or national origin.” A Civil 
Rights Committee was set up to im- 
plement this policy. Affiliated unions 
were urged to include anti-discrim- 
ination clauses in every collective 
bargaining agreement, safeguarding 
workers against discrimination in 
hiring, upgrading, layoffs, promo- 
tions, training, apprenticeship, and 
transfers. 

But official policies of top bodies 
are not necessarily transformed into 
local action. Democratic and Repub- 
lican national conventions have re- 
peatedly gone on record for Fair 
Employment Practice laws, yet no 
such bill has been passed. All the 
major religious denominations in- 
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veigh strongly against segregation, 
yet many a minister ruefully con- 
cedes that eleven o'clock Sunday 
morning is the nation’s most segre- 
gated hour of the week. Unions, too, 
are faced with the problem of clos- 
ing the gap between policies and 
practices. 

In many instances Southern labor 
has been a victim of the tensions gen- 
erated by race conflict. Many South- 
ern employers, eager to keep their 
white workers out of unions, fre- 
quently manipulate the race issue in 
a variety of ways. If the union comes 
in, they say, whites will lose jobs to 
Negroes. The appeal of one “Loyal 
Employes Committee” neatly com- 
bines sexual and economic fears: 

“We do not believe in mixing the 
races. We would hate to see colored 
supervisors and foremen over white 
girls in Southern plants. We would 
hate to see ten per cent of the present 
Chicopee employees fired and their 
places filled with Negroes simply be- 
cause about ten per cent of the local 
population is colored.” 

In New Albany, Mississippi, the 
Upholsterers International Union at- 
tributed its defeat in a furniture 
plant to White Citizens Council ac- 
tivity. The UIU charged that the 
Council got members of the high 
school football team to distribute lit- 
erature about Negro activities in the 
union. Inside the plant, a company 
foreman posted pictures of Negroes 
at a union convention. Beside the 
pictures, a crudely lettered poster 
asked: “Do yOU WANT NIGGERS REP- 
RESENTING YOU? THEN VOTE ‘NO’ 
Topay!” 

At the Jefferson Mills in Pulaski, 
Virginia, the company distributed to 
all the workers an eight-page tabloid 
with a front-page streamer in bold 
black letters: “THE TWUA WILL 
‘BeneFir’ You By Destroyinc ALL 
SEGREGATION IN THE SouTH.” The 
back page said: “IF you don’t want 
your children in an integrated school; 
IF you don’t want the Textile Un- 
ion’s New York bosses to integrate 
you; IF you con't want your wife or 
daughter in ‘mixed’ meetings: VOTE 
AGAINST THE TWUA EVERY 
CHANCE YOU GET.” The use of 
such race hate material has become a 
common—and frequently successful— 
management practice in the South. 

Rank and file union members 
themselves are not immune to racist 


propaganda. Membership applica- 
tions for White Citizens Councils 
have been solicited in some Southern 
union halls. A survey of Southern lo- 
cal unions made for the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Department in 1957 dis- 
closed that some two-thirds of all lo- 
cal unions in the South are bi-racial, 
that a substantial number of these bi- 
racial locals have at least one Negro 
officer, and that approximately half 
have at least one Negro shop steward. 
But the same survey revealed that 
the methods most commonly used in 
those locals to deal with conflicts on 
the race question are to sidetrack 
them, rule them out of order, insist 
that this is not labor's business. 


One of the major factors creating 
extensive difficulties is the problem of 
caste. Harry Golden, author of the 
best-selling Only in America and an 
acute observer of the Southern scene, 
relates the story of an unauthorized 
strike about four years ago by white 
women spinners at the Dan River 
Mills in Virginia. The mills employed 
Negro women as lap-haulers to hand 
the raw material to the spinners. 
They touched hands _ constantly, 
worked closely together, and the re- 
lationship was always good. Then 
management wanted some new spin- 
ners, so they chose a few lap-haulers 
who had been there twenty years. The 
white spinners went on strike, using 
stereotyped excuses such as body 
odor. As spinners, Golden points out, 
the Negro women would have been in 
a building a quarter of a mile away. 
The white spinners would have been 
completely separated from the Negro, 
but the white women nevertheless 
went on strike. As lap-haulers, work- 
ing body-to-body, racial contact was 
all right, but as spinners—with equal 
status—it was offensive. 

Obviously, with situations so tense 
and emotions so explosive, any action 
is feared. Yet inaction is hardly a so- 
lution. At best it only postpones the 
problem. Frequently, bottling it up 

niy makes it explode later with a 
bigger bang. 

To help unions solve these prob 
lems, Jim Rorty and I wrote a pam- 
phlet for the National Labor Service, 
We Open the Gates: Labor's Fight 
for Equality, a series of case studies 
that accentuated the positive in la- 
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bor’s campaigns, both North and 
South, against racial and religious job 
discrimination. We viewed it as a 
kind of do-it-yourself handbook for 
local union and community leaders. 
The survey was described editorially 
by the New York Times as “a refresh- 
ing antidote to the poisonous diet of 
racial prejudice which the public has 
to take in the news these days.” 

In the South, the International 
Union of Electrical Workers has 
gained 25,000 new Southern members 
in the last few years despite opposi- 
tion from the White Citizens Coun- 
cils—which have tried to convince 
Southern workers that the union 
would back Negroes over whites. 

In one Mississippi town, just a 
few months ago, the Rubber Work- 
ers organized a large plant and won 
a union contract. And there, in the 
heart of the Delta where the White 
Citizens Councils hold sway, the local 
has a white president, a Negro vice 
president, an integrated executive 
board, and holds integrated union 
meetings. 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, when 
garbage workers went on strike and 
contacted the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, the segregationist Unit- 
ed Southern Employees Association 
moved in with the avowed purpose 
of running the AFL-CIO union out 
of the South. Instead a whirlwind 
AFL-CIO organizing drive enrolled 
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500 city employees. At the charter 
meeting for the new union, members 
of the Durham, North Carolina, lo- 
cal told the Charlotte city workers 
about their successful desegregated 
union. The Durham unionists ex- 
plained that their union was first or- 
ganized into two segregated locals. 
When they proved ineffective in col- 
lective bargaining, the two locals vot- 
ed to merge into “one big union”— 
which has since won many gains. 

In Louisiana, the state AFL-CIO 
council refused to knuckle under to 
the pressure of the White Citizens 
Council and the Ku Klux Klan, 
which condemned the state council 
for electing as one of its vice pres- 
idents E. A. Bryant, a leader of the 
NAACP and the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

When the upgrading of a Negro to 
the tire-building department caused a 
wildcat walkout at the General Tire 
plant in Waco, Texas, the local’s 
white officers told the international 
officers of the United Rubber Work- 
ers, “We can handle it ourselves.” And 
handle it they did, despite threaten- 
ing letters from the Ku Klux Klan 
and gloomy predictions that the of- 
ficers faced certain defeat in the next 
union election. Within two days, the 
rebels were back at work side by side 
with the Negro worker whose pro- 
motion they had protested. There 
were no more incidents. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, a so- 
called “Southern Aircraft. Workers 
Union” challenged the right of UAW 
Local 1155 to represent the workers 
of the Hayes Aircraft Company. 
When a few White Citizens Council 
members circulated a petition to oust 
the UAW, the UAW local answered 
with a sharply worded leaflet expos- 
ing the phony union’s anti-labor 
background. As a result of the 
UAW’'s activities, the “Southern Air- 
craft Workers Union” withdrew its 
petition. 

A factor which complicates the job 
of providing equality of economic 
opportunity for all workers in South- 
ern plants is the reluctance of many 
Northern-based managements to vio- 
late segregationist patterns. 

An executive of General Motors 
was quoted in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of October 24, 1957, as having 
said: “When-we moved into the 
South, we agreed to abide by local 
custom and not hire Negroes for pro- 





duction work. This is no time for so- 
cial reform in that area and we are 
not about to try it.” Aside from the 
moral implications of such a position, 
it is clear that most Southern branch- 
es of Northern corporations are will- 
ing to use the “local custom” excuse 
as a blind for opposition to trade un- 
ions. A local union, divided along 
racial lines, is conceded to be a good 
deal weaker and less militant than 
one where. job opportunities are com- 
pletely open. So long as any corpo- 
ration, for whatever reasons, adheres 
to the present policy in the South, the 
task of providing full job opportunity 
is made enormously more difficult. 


The Switchmen’s Union of North 
America petitioned the National Me- 
diation Board in 1955 for the right to 
represent the operating employees of 
the Central Railroad of Georgia. 
There were 234 whites and 120 Ne- 
groes among the 354 employees elig- 
ible to vote in the election. Over a 
hundred Negroes were members of 
the Provisional Committee for the 
Organization of Colored Locomotive 
Firemen, and there was no doubt that 
their votes would swing the election. 
Back in 1950, the Switchmen’s Union, 
had dropped the color bar from its 
constitution. It was ready to assure 
Negro switchmen and _  brakemen 
the equality denied them by other 
brotherhoods, including unsegregated 
meetings. 

A series of historic meetings be- 
tween white representatives of the 
Switchmen’s Union and colored mem- 
bers of the Provisional Committee 
were held in Macon, Savannah, At- 
lanta, and Columbus. Together, they 
ironed out a cooperative agreement 
and made plans for a widespread or- 
ganizing drive. Seven months later, 
the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, winning the election by a 
comfortable margin, became one of 
the official bargaining agents of op- 
erating employees on the Central 
Railroad of Georgia. For the first 
time, Negroes became members of 
one of the big five operating rail 
unions. 

Even in the building trades, there 
are some signs of progress. For in- 
stance, Chicago Plumbers Local 130 
recently appointed a Negro business 
agent, Edward L. Doty. 
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The International Association of 
Machinists several years ago began to 
integrate its Negro and white locals 
and to open up its apprenticeship 
training program to young Negroes. 
Carl Yeldell, labor secretary of the 
Urban League, points out, “The ap- 
prenticeship program is the heart of 
the matter. Most apprenticeship pro- 
grams are used by unions in the 
skilled trades as a device for barring 
Negroes. But the IAM has opened the 
doors to a substantial number of 
young Negroes.” 

When Local 38 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
defied the Cleveland Community Re- 
lations Board and refused to let a 
qualified Negro electrician into the 
union, the complaint was brought, 
through the AFL-CIO’s civil rights 
department, to George Meany. He 
met with IBEW president Gordon 
Freeman. Freeman told the local it 
could either comply with the AFL- 
CIO’s anti-discrimination pledge or 
give up its charter. It yielded, and 
accepted four Negro members. More- 
over. the IBEW convention last 
October in Cleveland adopted a res- 
olution pledging that “it be the en- 
during goal of our Brotherhood to 
assure to all workers their full share 
of the benefits of union organization 
without regard to race, creed, color, 
or national origin.” 


Similarly, when Local 8 of the 
Bricklayers in Milwaukee refused to 
admit two qualified Negroes, the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission went 
into court to force the local to open 
its doors to Negroes. The court held 
the Commission’s rulings unenforce- 
able under existing law. Nevertheless, 
the AFL-CIO civil rights committee, 
in cooperation with international of- 
ficials of the Bricklayers wnion, per- 
suaded Local 8 to reverse its policy. 

The NAACP filed complaints with 
the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts to eliminate dual 
lines of promotion, one for whites 
and one for Negroes, in Southwestern 
oil refineries. This system had kept 
Negroes boxed in unskilled jobs. The 
NAACP victory in this case was due 
largely to the cooperation of O. A. 
Knight, president of the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers Union. 
“The union,” reports NAACP labor 
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secretary Herbert Hill, “was the de- 
cisive force.” 

Another NAACP complaint of em- 
ployment bias dealt with the hiring 
policies of the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company. Here 
the AFL-CIO’s civil rights depart- 
ment, working with the national of- 
ficers of the Communications Work- 
ers of America and the President's 
Committee on Government Contracts, 
persuaded the company to hire Ne- 
groes as telephone and _ teletype 
operators and to run its training pro- 
gram without bias, and urged the lo- 
cal union to accept these Negroes as 
members. 

The NAACP is not unmindful of 
such victories for equality. But it 
charges that the AFL-CIO committee 
just waits for complaints and then 
moves too slowly. Moreover, it insists, 
some AFL-CIO unions which have 
eliminated constitutional provisions 
limiting membership to white per- 
sons nevertheless continue to bar Ne- 
groes by tacit agreement. In other 
cases, Negro membership is limited to 
segregated locals. 

According to the NAACP, the 
worst offenders named in complaints 
filed with it by Negro workers in the 
North as well as in the South are the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Plumbers, Hod Car- 
riers, Painters, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Carpenters, Plasterers, Operating En- 
gineers, Boilermakers, Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Railway 
Carmen, Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes, Railroad Telegraphers, Com- 
munications Workers, Papermakers 
and Paperworkers, and Pulp and Sul- 
phite Workers. 

Ironically, the NAACP noted, “be- 
cause of the ‘lily-white’ exclusion poli- 
cies of Local 26 IBEW and other 
building trades unions in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Negro mechanics were 
barred from employment in the con 
struction of the AFL-CIO national 
headquarters building, and today Ne- 
gro workers are denied job oppor 
tunities in major public and private 




















construction installations in the na 
tion's capital.” 

One reason for increased com- 
plaints by Negroes is the fact that tra- 
ditionally Negroes are the last to be 
hired and the first to be fired. They 
have been particularly hard hit by 
the recession. Last March one out of 
every seven Negroes was jobless com 
pared to one out of 14 whites. In good 
times and bad, the rate of Negro un- 
employment tends to run double that 
of whites 


The NAACP wants “vigorous ac- 
tion” and has proposed the following 
program for the AFL-CIO: 


One—Eliminate all segregated lo 
cals. Conduct a survey and then issue 
an AFL-CIO executive council order 
requiring amalgamation or elimina 
tion of such locals within a stated 
period of time. The NAACP offers 
its technical assistance to internation 
al unions to carry out this policy 


Two—End racial seniority lines in 
union contracts. Call upon all inter 
national unions to establish a funda 
mental policy of refusing to ratify 
any collective bargaining agreements 
with separate racial seniority lines. 


Three—Prevent exclusion practic 


es. Elimination of “lily-white” ex 
clusion clauses is not enough. All 
steps to prevent Negroes from mem 
bership should be barred and action 
taken against unions such as the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Engine- 
men which have recently 
in the federal courts their 
exclude Negroes. 


defended 
“right” to 


Four—Liaison with state and city 
FEPC’s. Have the AFL-CIO civil 
rights department establish a working 
relationship with state and local fair 
employment practice commissions 
and with the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts so that it 
can intervene immediately when a 
case is filed with these 
against an AFL-CIO affiliate. 


While some AFL-CIO leaders have 
resented the pressure the NAACP has 
exerted, they are mindful of the co 
operation the NAACP gave in defeat 
ing “right to work” proposals in 
California, Ohio, and other states. De 
spite attempts by “right to work” ad 
vocates to woo Negro support on the 
grounds that such laws would com- 
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bat Jim Crow practices in unions, the 
NAACP countered by showing that 
most “right to work” states were in 
the South, where Negroes suffered 
extreme discrimination. AFL-CIO 
leaders, reared in the school of prac- 
tical politics, concede that the 
NAACP is entitled to consideration 
in response to its active support of 
labor's political program. 


Moreover, union leaders in many 
cases are grateful for pressure by the 
NAACP, the President's Committee 
on Government Contracts, state FEP 
bodies, or other outside agencies. This 
gives them a chance to tell their rank 
and file, “We've got to obey the law. 
We have to go along with this anti- 
discrimination policy. There’s noth- 
ing we can do about it.” It is fre- 
quently easier for such leaders (who 
are usually elected officials governed 
by political considerations) to get 
compliance with civil rights policies 
as fellow victims rather than as strong 
advocates. 

At a meeting last spring between 
AFL-CIO and NAACP officials, both 
organizations agreed to cooperate 
more closely to win “full civil rights 
for all Americans both within and 
without the labor movement.” 


NAACP executive secretary Roy 
Wilkins was satisfied with the results 
of the meeting, termed it “a step in 
the. right direction,” and called atten- 
tion to an interesting sidelight. Since 
this year is the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the NAACP, it has 
been reviewing its records. One out- 
standing fact, noted Wilkins, has been 
the tremendous change in the image 
of the labor movement in the minds 
of Negroes. Where, 40 years ago, most 
Negroes viewed the labor movement 
as an instrument to discriminate 
against Negroes, Negroes now over- 
whelmingly see labor as a natural— 
if too hesitant—ally in the fight for 
civil rights. 

What then is the answer to the 
question, “How color-blind is labor?” 
Labor has made enormous strides in 
the past 25 years. But not enough. 
Yet a hopeful pattern appears to be 
emerging. The pull ct labor’s own 
ideals, outweighing some of its in- 
ertia and past discriminatory tradi- 
tions, combined with the push of 
Negro prodding may make an effect- 
ive team to bring the day of equality 
ever closer. 
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JOHN DEWEY 
and American Thought 


by JOHN L. CHILDS 


pon Dewey was born in Burling- 
ton, Vermont, on October 20, 1859, 
the year in which Darwin's Origin of 
Species was published. 

At that time Burlington was a one- 
class community “in which equality 
was taken for granted,”’ and its gov- 
erning policies were still being deter- 
mined through the agency of the town 
meetings. Dewey attended the public 
schools of Burlington, which were 
genuine common schools since virtual- 
ly all the children of the town were 
enrolled in them. He graduated from 
high school at the age of fifteen, and 
immediately entered the University 
of Vermont which was situated in 
Burlington. Upon graduation from 
the university, Dewey taught high 
school for two years at a salary of 
$40 a month. 

But in the fall of 1882, encouraged 
by his university teachers, as well as 
by a letter from Dr. William T. 
Harris which, commended an article 
he had written for Speculative Phi- 
losophy, a journal edited by Harris, 
young Dewey borrowed $500 from an 
aunt, and set forth for Baltimore and 
graduate study at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. After the completion of his 
doctoral program at Hopkins in 1884, 
Dewey taught philosophy for the next 
twenty years in universities of the 
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Middle West. It was during these 
years at the University of Michigan, 
the University of Minnesota, and the 
University of Chicago, that he en- 
countered the philosophic views of 
Charles Sanders Peirce and William 
James. Adopting the philosophic ap- 
proach suggested by their contribu- 
tions, Dewey began his own creative 
work in logic, ethics, political theory, 
psychology, and education. In ac- 
cordance with his belief “that phi- 
losophizing should focus about edu- 
cation as a supreme human interest 
in which other problems, cosmologi- 
cal, moral and logical come to a 
head,” Dewey organized an experi- 
mental school during the years at the 
University of Chicago so that his own 
ideas could be brought to the test of 
educational practice. 

In 1904, Dewey accepted a position 
in philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity where he continued until his 
retirement. During his stay at Co- 
lumbia, he also taught courses in 
philosophy of education at Teachers 
Coilege. Dewey died June 1, 1952, at 
the age of ninety-two. 

Nurtured by the town meeting de- 
mocracy of New England, and by the 
dynamic, pioneer, and pragmatic cul- 
ture of the Midwest, Dewey eventual- 
ly emerged as one of the foremost 
interpreters of American life and 
thought. In his book on The Amer- 
ican Mind, Henry Steele Commager 
states that “he became the guide, the 
mentor, and the conscience of the 
American people; it is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that for a genera- 
tion no major issue was clarified 
until Dewey had spoken.” 

Many scholars consider that prag- 
matism received its most mature and 
balanced formulation in Dewey’s 
writings. In a series of lectures given 
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at the University of Michigan which 
has been published under the title, 
Characteristically American, Ralph 
Barton Perry has called attention to 
the indigenous character of pragmatic 
thought. He declares: . of prag- 
matism it can be said, as it can be 
said of no other philosophical school, 
that it was and is distinctively 
American.” 


Undoubtec y's experience 
of New Engiand -n-meeting de- 
mocracy along with the years spent 
in the common Vermont 
gave cultural depth to his view that 
“a democracy is more than a form of 
government; it is primarily a mode 
of associated living, of conjoint com- 
municated experience.” This recog- 
nition of the possibilities inherent in 
community life pervades his 
conviction that the supreme issue of 
philosophy “is whether the guide and 
standard of belief lies within or with- 
out the shareable situations of life,” 
and that the ultimate charge “to be 
levelled against non-empirical phi- 
losophies is that in casting aspersion 
upon the events and objects of ex- 
perience, they deny the power of 
common life to develop its own reg- 
ulative methods and to furnish from 
within itself adequate goals, ideals, 
and criteria.”” John Dewey never fal- 
tered in his faith in the capacity of 
human experience to stand on its 
own foundations. 


s< ho Is ol 


also 


Twenty years of participation in 
the life of the Middle West also pro- 
vided a cultural some of 
Dewey's most characteristic views. 
Important elements in the rugged, 
self-reliant, and self-governing society 
of pioneer America are clearly friend- 
ly to a philosophic outlook that links 
thought with action, means with ends, 
meanings with operations, theory 
with practice, and which makes con- 
sequences encountered in everyday 
experience the basic criterion of both 
truth and value. Dewey himself has 
pointed out that qualities of Amer- 
ican pioneer life are reflected in the 
pragmatic “idea of a universe which 
is not all closed and settled, which is 
still in some respects indeterminate 
and in the process of making, and 
which implicates all who share in it 
in its perils and possibilities.” He 
has also emphasized that a society 
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controlled by its own members has 
a tendency to view change as a possi- 
bility of growth and not necessarily 
as a sign of decay. A democratic so- 
ciety, moreover, “which not only 
changes, but which has the ideal of 
such change as will improve it, will 
have different standards and methods 
of education from one which aims 
simply at the perpetuation of its own 
customs.” Observing the transforma- 


tions which were taking place in the 
life of the West around the turn of 
the century, Dewey became convinced 
that a democratic society could per- 
petuate itself only as it became exper- 
imental in both mood and practice. 


According to Dewey, philosophy is 
a culturally conditioned activity, but 
we misconstrue his basic meaning if 
we assume that he therefore believed 
that the aim of philosophy is simply 
to reflect and to rationalize that 
which is established in the traditions 
and the institutions of a social group. 
For him, the process of “adjustment” 
does not imply passive submission to 
that which is given, it rather implies 
taking account of the given and the 
received in order to discover how it 
can be transformed so as to make it 
better serve human needs and aspira- 
tions. As he has said: “There is prob- 
ably no historic philosophy which is 
not in some measure a reflection, an 
idealization, a justification of some of 
the tendencies of its age. Yet 
what makes it a work of reflection 
and criticism is that the elements and 
the values selected are set in opposi- 
tion to other factors, and those per- 
haps the ones most in evidence, the 
most clamorous, the most insistent: 
which is to say that all serious think- 
ing combines in some proportion and 
perspective the actual and the possi- 
ble, where actuality supplies contact 
and solidity while possibility fur- 
nishes the ideal upon which criticism 
rests and from which creative effort 
springs.” 

As the above excerpt indicates, 
Dewey was opposed to the notion that 
the task of philosophy is to justify 
whatever is established in the folk- 
ways and thoughtways of a cultural 
group; he was equally opposed to the 


own 


notion that philosophy should be- 
come an utopian practice in which 
“ideal” social goals are projected 
without acceptance of responsibility 
for the development of the concrete 
means by which they are to be 
achieved. For Dewey, the concept of 
construction through reconstruction 
provides an alternative to both “ra- 
tionalization” and “utopianism” in 
philosophy. As he emphasizes in the 
following passage, philosophy _ be. 
comes creative only as it performs an 
integrating role in those areas of cul- 
tural difficulty and tension in which 
an emerging future presents a chal- 
lenge to inherited systems of group 
practice and allegiance. 


History exhibits as the work of 
philosophy the old and ever new 
undertaking of adjusting that 
body of traditions which consti- 
tute the actual mind of man to 
scientific tendencies and political 
aspirations which are novel and 
incompatible with received au 
thorities. The life of all 
thought is to effect a junction at 
some point of the new and the 
old, of deep-sunk customs and 
unconscious dispositions, that are 
brought to the light of attention 
by some conflict with newly 
emerging directions of activity. 
Philosophies which emerge at dis- 
tinctive periods define the larger 
patterns of continuity which are 
woven in effecting the enduring 
junctions of a stubborn 
with an insistent future 


past 


In his own philosophic work, 
Dewey exhibits that which he has de- 
scribed as the appropriate function 
of philosophy. Throughout his life, 
he was concerned with the resolution 
of basic conflicts in Western and 
American culture. These conflicts 
were both intellectual and moral in 
nature; they were occasioned by de- 
velopments in science and technology, 
by developments in methods of dis- 
covery and proof, and by develop- 
ments in the social and political ex- 
perience of modern man. Earlier 
than most thinkers, Dewey perceived 
that we had entered an era of cultural 
transition and transformation. He be 
lieved that patterns of reconstruction 
would have to be as profound as are 
the current disturbances in our in- 
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herited modes of life and thought. 
Today, his own proposals for recon- 
struction in philosophy and educa- 
tion have aroused passionate contro 
versy. This is not surprising, for 
many deeply entrenched interests are 
challenged by a philosophy that is 
committed to the scientific method 
of thought and to the democratic pat- 
tern of human life and government. 
Dewey was concerned, for example, 
with the conflict between inherited 
dualistic views of the origin and na- 
ture of man, and the organic evolu- 
tionary view which conceives man 
and all his cultural achievements as 
emergents from within a process of 
bio-social development. He contended 
that “if biological development be ac 
cepted, the subject of experience is 
at least an animal, continuous with 
other organic forms in a process of 
more complex organization. An ani 
mal in turn is at least continuous with 
chemico-physical processes which, in 
living things, are so organized as 
really to constitute the activities of 
life with all their defining traits. . 
Human experiencing is just certain 
modes of interaction, of correlation, 
of natural objects among which the 
organism happens, so to say, to be 
one.” Accepting this evolutionary 
standpoint, Dewey pioneered in show- 
ing how thinking and morally respon- 
sible human beings have developed 
through the modifications of organic 
behavior brought about by the use 
of tools, signs, and symbol-meanings. 
It is the use of language which 
“makes possible deliberate recollec- 
tion and expectation, and thereby the 
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institution of new combinations of 
experiences having an_ intellectual 
dimension.” 

Dewey was fully aware that his in- 
terpretation of mind as a distinctive 
functioning of experience made pos- 
sible by the use of symbols was in 
sharp conflict with the classical re- 
ligious and philosophical “assump- 
tion that experience centers in, or 
gathers about, or proceeds from a 
center of experience which is outside 
the course of natural existence, and 
set over against it: —it being of no 
importance whether this antithetical 
subject is termed soul, or spirit, or 
mind, or ego, or consciousness, or just 
knower or knowing subject.” But it 
was his conviction that no religious 
doctrine should be perpetuated which 
was in conflict with principles that 
had been established through scien- 
tific inquiry. Dewey believed with 
Charles Sanders Peirce that it was im- 
moral “to block the way of inquiry” 
and that “the scientific spirit requires 
a man to be at all times ready to 
dump his whole cartload of beliefs, 
the moment experience is against 
them.” Unfortunately in contempo- 
rary America there are powerful 
groups—both ecclesiastical and lay- 
that desire to exempt certain depart- 
ments of human experience from the 
methods and the findings of experi- 
mental science, and they have in- 
creasingly united to condemn the 
morality embedded in Dewey's em- 
pirical philosophic orientation. 


Dewey considered that drastic re- 
construction was also required to pre- 
serve democratic values in the social 
and economic life of our country. He 
sought to develop an educational pro- 
gram which would prepare the young 
to deal with altered life conditions. 
He perceived that in industrial Amer- 
ica “interests and activities are so tied 
together that human beings have be- 
come dependent upon one another, 
for good or for harm, to an unprece- 
dented degree. This interdependence 
is increasing, not lessening. ... It 
has developed on a world-wide scale. 
. . » It must be taken into account by 
education. We must not only educate 
individuals to live in a world where 
social conditions beyond the reach of 
any one individual's will affect his 
security, his work, and his achieve- 
ments, but we must (and for educa- 
tional reasons) take account of the 
total incapacity of the doctrine of 


competitive individualism to work 
anything but harm in the existing 
state of interdependence. . . . In 
order that international interdepen 
dence may become a benefit instead 
of a dread evil and possible world- 
wide catastrophe, educators must re 
vise the historic conception of patri 
otism and good citizenship so that it 
will accord with the imperative de- 
mands of world-wide association and 
interaction.” 

It is apparent that an interpreta- 
tion of democracy which in the sphere 
of domestic affairs calls for the “co 
operative planning and control of the 
forces of productivity in the interest 
of the effective liberty and the cul 
tural development of all” and which 
in the sphere of foreign relations calls 
for security through effectual world 
organization will arouse opposition 
from a vuriety of forces in American 
life. Even though Dewey was one ol 
the first to affirm that authenti 
American democracy is not to be re 
conciled with the totalitarian pra 
tices of either fascism or communism, 
his social and educational views have 
not escaped bitter attack 


As Dewey anticipated, the attack on 
his philosophy is today primarily tak 
ing the form of an attack of his edu 
cational ideas and practices. He 
realized that his demand for a new 
education was, in the last analysis, a 
demand for a reconstructed civiliza- 
tion. Many groups with special inter- 
ests to defend—theological, “patri- 
otic,” economic and _racial—have 
joined in the movement to require 
our schools to abandon a program 
designed to make the young intel 
ligent about trends, possibilities, 
strains, and conflicts in American 
civilization, and instead to give their 
attention to the conventional “three 
R’s,” formal discipline, and “the great 
books” of other generations. These 
groups are skilled in the arts of prop 
aganda and they receive generous 
support from many of the great foun- 
dations. It will be interesting to see 
to what extent these forces will suc- 
ceed in their drive to eradicate the 
influence of America’s foremost phi 
losopher of science and freedom from 
our puLlic educational program. Ex- 
perience shows that ideas whose time 
has come are very stubborn things to 
move. 
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Democratic Socialism Today 


by DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


omg His recent visit to the 
United States, Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev time and again offered 
mankind the choice of only two 
economic systems—communism and a 
capitalism he portrayed in the stark- 
est Nineteenth Century terms. Is there 
another choice—is there the alterna- 
tive of democratic socialism? 

The concept of democratic social- 
ism probably enjoys more widespread 
acceptance than does either com- 
munism or capitalism. In addition to 
the many genuinely socialist parties 
all over the world, there are conserva- 
tive parties which use the name (the 
French Radical Socialists), and non- 
socialist parties (the Congress Party 
of India) which profess a socialist pro- 
gram. 

In contrast, Communists have yet to 
win a majority in any free election- 
even in Kerala, the Indian state where 
the only elected Communist govern- 
ment in world history has held power, 
victory was based on winning only 
35 per cent of the vote, with the bal- 
ance fragmented by divisions among 
the Communists’ adversaries. No 
party anywhere in the wor ld appears 
to have appropriated the term “capi- 
talist” for its title. Among all the 
newly independent nations of Asia 
and Africa, the only elected govern- 
ments which proudly fly the banner 
of free enterprise are those of Malaya 
and the Philippines. “In India today.” 
Asoka Mehta has written, “almost 
everyone claims to be a socialist. Such 
is the position in most parts of Asia 
and Africa also, where colored peoples 
have regained their freedom.” 

The organized strength of social- 
ism falls considerably short of tiis 
general if diffuse goodwill toward the 
idea, but is nevertheless considerable. 
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Parties affiliated with the Socialist 
International form the governments 
of Sweden, Norway, New Zealand, Ja- 
maica, and Iceland. They dominate 
coalition governments in Denmark 
and Israel, and socialists are an al- 
most equal partner in Austria. In ad- 
dition, there are a number of socialist 
parties in Europe which have taken 
part in past coalition governments, 
and are likely to do so agaih. 

Reporting to the meeting of the 
Socialist International in Hamburg 
this summer, its Secretary, Albert 
Carthy, noted that the 38 affiliated 
parties had won over 63 million votes 
in the most recent elections. The per- 
centages scored by the more successful 
parties ranged from 56 per cent in 
Malta to 23 per cent in Finland. Be- 
tween these two, in descending order 
of strength, were Jamaica, Norway, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Great Britain, 
Austria, Denmark, Belgium, Luxem 
bourg, Japan, Israel, Germany, Neth 
erlands, and Switzerland. 

North America is represented in the 
International by the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation of Canada 
and the Socialist Party-Social Demo- 
cratic Federation of the United States. 
Although suffering a severe setback 
in the last Canadian election, the CCF 
won nine per cent of the vote, and is 
currently in process of promising 
negotiations with the Canadian Labor 
Congress to launch a new party on a 
larger scale. While American social- 
ists are not now electcrally significant, 





DAVID C. WILLIAMS, a Washington free 
lance writer whose articles have ap- 
peared in many publications here and 
abroad, attended the Conference of the 
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they have contributed many im 
portant ideas to the Democratic 
Party and have given the labor move 
ment many of its most able and 
dedicated leaders and staff members 

The Asian Socialist Conference in 
cludes as affiliated members the 
parties of India, Japan, and Israel, 
which are also members of the Social 
ist International, plus those of Burma 
Indonesia, Lebanon, Malaya, Pakis 
tan, Ceylon, South Vietnam, and 
Nepal. The Nepali socialists recently 
scored a resounding victory 
formed the government of their 
mountain kingdom; the Burmese 
have every prospect of returning to 
power when the present military 
government carries out its promises to 
hold free elections. With 11.4 million 
votes (10 per cent of the total), the 
Praja Socialist Party of India ran 
second to the Congress Party, al 
though the Communists, who won 
more parliamentary seats with 1.5 mil 
lion fewer votes, emerged as the of- 
ficial opposition. 

Four parties—those of Argentina 
Chile, Columbia and Uruguay—make 
up the Latin American Secretariat of 
the International, which is in touch 
with groups in a number of other 
countries. Socialist parties are active 
here and there in French Africa, and 
a socialist has been elected the [first 
president of newly independent 
Madagascar. There are parties which 
consider themselves socialist in the 
Arab world, although their predomi 
nant interest is nationalism. 


and 


To begin to realize its theoretically 
great potential, socialism must secure 
and strengthen its traditional base in 
Europe, and devise effective means 
for organizing the reservoir of recep 
tivity which exists for it in the de 
veloping countries. 

In terms of real strength, organized 
socialism is still predominantly 
European (counting Israel and New 
Zealand as extensions of Europe) 
Even here, its boundaries have been 
constricted by the power of Com 
munist totalitarianism and the per- 
sistence of Franco fascism, both of 
which have reduced once significant 
socialist parties to groups in exile 
The French and Italian parties have 
been gravely weakened by massive de 
fections to the Communists. It is only 
in northwestern Europe that socialism 
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is strong, and only in Scandinavia that 
its power is really secure. 

The measure of socialist success and 
strength in Europe may not at first 
sight seem impressive—but the irony 
is that some of the major current 
problems and weaknesses of European 
socialism result from the degree of 
success it has enjoyed in the past. 

The most obvious impact has been 
on the once boasted internationalism 
of socialists. The nature of the im- 
pact was graphically illustrated by an 
incident which took place while the 
delegates to the Hamburg mecting 
were on a steamboat excursion. To 
honor their distinguished guests, the 
orchestra played the /nternationale. 
The delegates began to sing, but it 
became embarrassingly obvious after 
the first few bars that they had for- 
gotten the words. 

So long as the workers had nothing 
to lose but their chains, the old ap- 
peals for international solidarity won 
fervent support. Once they acquired 
substantial economic and _ political 
stakes in their own countries, these 
appeals began to have a hollow ring. 

Oscar Pollak, the distinguished 
editor of the Vienna daily Arbeiter- 
zeitung, faced up squarely to this 
trend in a major address to the Ham- 
burg meeting. He attributed it to the 
transformation of the workers “from 
passive sufferers to active supporters 
and later to responsible participants 
and even to the leaders of the destiny 
of the nation ... The present position 
of the socialist and labor movement 
in each country can be judged by 
this test of relationship to the state. 
The position of the Socialist Interna- 
tional can be judged in the same way. 
In comparison with earlier times, the 
majority of its sections have become 
much stronger in their own coun- 
tries—but the International itself has 
become weaker.” 





According to this exposition the 
greater the success a socialist party en- 
joys, the more nationalist it becomes. 
This theory was applied in reverse by 
many British socialists when the 
Labor Party was in power. Annoyed 
by the activity of some French and 
Italian socialist leaders in the Euro- 
pean unity movement, they ascribed 
it to frustration and lack of political 
success in their own countries. They 
never seemed to take into account 
the fact that the leadership for Euro- 
pean unity was being grasped by 
Adenauer, de Gasperi, and other 








Christian Democratic leaders who 
were certainly not suffering from 
political frustration. Whatever their 
other failings, these men had the 
wisdom to realize that old-fashioned 
nationalism has become anachronistic 
in Europe. 


Mh 


Headed in the other direction, the 
socialist movement—with many hon- 
orable exceptions, notably Paul-Henri 
Spaak—missed the tide. History may 
record this as the great neglected op 
portunity of European socialism. The 
effect of grasping it might have been 
felt far beyond Europe. If socialism 
had emerged as the leading force in 
a united Europe, it might have se- 
cured the very power base for lack 
of which it is so gravely handicapped 
in the competition with communism 
and capitalism. 

As it is, the average proportion of 
socialist members in the deliberative 
bodies of Europe—the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Eurepe, 
the Assembly of the Western Euro- 
pean Union, and the European Par- 
liamentary Assembly—runs at about 
25 per cent, and the initiative is in 
non-socialist hands. 

Success has also had its effect upon 
the internal life of the parties, as 
Pollak pointed out: 

“The more we have achieved, the 
more, in a quite natural process which 
every great movement in history has 
undergone, must ideas be transformed 
into institutions, the movement into 
an organization, the party into a 
political apparatus. The missionary 
character of democratic socialism be- 
comes dulled by its successes in the 
same way as does the enthusiasm of 
the masses.” 

Per Albin Hansson, the late social- 
ist prime minister of Sweden, ex- 
pressed this in a single poignant sen- 
tence: “The workers have lost their 
dreams.” 

Not only have the motor-scooter 
and the paid holiday eroded the mili- 
tance of the European working class, 
but that class itself, upon which 
socialists have relied for the bulk of 
their votes, is a diminishing propor- 
tion of the European community, as 
its economy advances. What had 
once been a matter of strenuous de- 
bate—the advantages and the risks in 
socialist parties reaching out to other 
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classes for support—has now become 
an urgent necessity. 

What Pollak pungently termed 
“the disappointment of achievement” 
has been particularly apparent with 
respect to a central and long-cherished 
objective of many European social- 
ists—the nationalization of basic in- 
dustries. It is not that this has been a 
fiasco—some of the postwar national- 
izations have been modest successes, 
some moderate failures, many in- 
distinguishable from the private enter- 
prises they have succeeded. But they 
have failed to release the fresh forces 
and arouse the enthusiasms so long 
anticipated, and this has been a 
traumatic shock. No other experience 
has so powerfully stimulated the 
thoroughgoing reassessment of social- 
ist doctrine. 

In electoral terms, European social- 
ism has probably suffered less from 
nationalization as such—to which the 
prevailing public reaction is one of 
indifference—than from its 
tion with the bleakest period of post- 
war Europe. The one-time British 
Labor party campaign slogan—"Fair 
Shares for All’ —only succeeded in 
arousing the most unhappy memories 
of controls and rationing, and has 
long been abandoned. 


associa- 


Where socialist parties have con- 
trived to keep power, as in Scandi- 
navia, they have benefited from the 
more abundant life which has opened 
up for the people. But, for the most 
part, non-socialists have been at the 
helm during Europe’s forward thrust, 
and have gained the credit for it 
This prompted strenuous efforts by 
the British Labor Party during the 
recent campaign to re-vamp its public 
image. The Economist considered a 
new image “a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, because unless the Party is for- 
ever to be thought of in the grim 
killjoy terms of the late 1940s, it must 
find some way of wiping a smile on 
to its face.” 

Socialists cannot be accused of not 
making an earnest effort to re-fashion 
their doctrine to fit changing times. 
The process has been a long and pain- 
ful one, because of the very character- 
istics that distinguish socialists from 
most other democratic politicians. 
They are, typically, not opportunists, 
but men and women of deep and sin- 
cere convictions. The average poli- 
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tician is eager to find out what people 
want and offer it to them; to the 
more dogmatic socialists, this is a be- 
trayal of the highest principles. 

A landmark in this process of re- 
thinking was the adoption by the 
Socialist International at its Frankfurt 
meeting in 1951 of a restatement of 
“Aims and Tasks of Democratic So- 
cialism.”” Its declaration that “social- 
ist planning does not presuppose 
public ownership of all the means of 
production” dismayed old believers, 
who accused it of “throwing socialism 
overboard” and replacing it by the 
welfare state and the mixed economy. 

Seekers after the perennial will-o’- 
the-wisp, a “socialist foreign policy,” 
complained that the international 
section of this document was com- 
posed of high-minded generalities 
with which all men of good will 
would, at least theoretically, agree. 
Yet, socialists themselves have yet to 
fit their actions to some of their 
principles. The doctrine, “Absolute 
national sovereignty must be trans- 
cended,” it maintained—but this is 
yet to be achieved within the Social- 
ist International itself. And _ the 
French Socialist Party, in its Algerian 
policy, seems to have neglected the 
precept that “democratic socialism 
rejects every form of imperialism.” 

Preoccupied with its own prob- 
lems, European socialism has not so 
far been able to do much for its co- 
believers in the developing countries. 
Speaking for the Asian Socialist Con- 
ference, U Kyaw Nein of Burma com- 
plained: 

“You concern yourselves too little 
with us. The communists send their 
instructors with their recipe to our 
countries. But the [Socialist] Interna- 
tional does no more than come up 
every two years with a resolution 
about human dignity. We need not 
only money; send us technicians and 
socialist advisers!” 

It may be that during the first 
decade of independence for the new 
nations not much could have been 
done, even with the best will in the 
world, to establish strong socialist 
parties. The security or at least the 








democratic institutions 
minimum essential for the 
flowering of democratic socialism; in 
many countries it has not yet been 
achieved. Where, by the accidents of 
the prevailing tide of nationalism, 
socialists have been swept to power, 
they found no solid basis in backward 
economies without a literate working 
class. 


existence of 
is a 


Building effective democratic so 
cialist parties under these conditions 
will inevitably be a long-term and 
difficult task, but the Socialist Inter- 
national has made a beginning. More 
Asians were present at this summer's 
meeting than at any previous one. Its 
secretary will tour Asia this year, and 
will attend the 25th Anniversary 
Jubilee of the Praja Socialist Party. 
Contacts will also be increased with 
the Latin American Secretariat. 

The newer socialist parties should 
benefit, also, from the modernization 
of socialist doctrine, without having 
to suffer the same agonies of reap 
praisal as their European comrades. 
Hugh Gaitskell, the leader of the 
British Labor party, has defined the 
objective of socialism as the creation 
of a social order “in which there are 
no social classes, [where there is] 
equal opportunity . a high degree 
of economic equality, full employ- 
ment, rapidly rising productivity, 
democracy in industry, and a general 
spirit of cooperation 
members.” 


between _ its 


If, as socialists keep redefining their 
doctrine in the light of present-day 
realities, it begins to sound more and 
more like American liberalism, there 
is no reason to complain. We need not 
embarrass them by giving it our label, 
nor are we required to adopt theirs. 
In politics, despite Shakespeare, the 
sweetness of the rose may depend 
upon its name. 


Mankind is in fact seeking a middle 
way between communism and laissez 
faire capitalism, a way which com- 
bines economic stability and progress 
with political freedom. Those who 
stand for this way forward—and in 
much of the world, they call them- 
selves socialists—may suffer setbacks, 
such as the recent defeat of the Labor 
party in Britain. But if there be any 
future for mankind, the democratic 
socialists seem certain to play a very 
considerable role in it. 
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THE FEAR BEHIND THE STEEL STRUGGLE 


5 lige STEEL STRIKE, according to 
the October issue of Fortune, 
is being viewed by the public 
largely as a power struggle. In a 
sense the longest work stoppage 
in the industry's history is a power 
struggle between big business and 
big labor and one of the many un- 
fortunate aspects of it is the fact 
that the public doesn’t seem to 
realize how deeply involved it is 
in the scrap. It has had, of course, 
a number of diversions, ranging 
from Khrushchev to the World 
Series, and a shortage of ingots 
isn’t one that shows up right 
away in the supermarket. It is a 
pity, though, that the public 
seems so unaroused over this sit- 
uation because, as too often hap- 
pens in a labor-management dis- 
pute, the public interest is being 
neglected. 

Both sides, superficially, can 
put up a good, plausible case. 
The union started out with an 
impressive argument that profits 
have increased so spectacularly 
that industry can well afford a 
wage increase, based on a rise in 
productivity, without any need 
for a price hike. The manufac- 
turers cited specific examples of 
featherbedding to prove waste, 
and, in their more temperate mo- 
ments, did demonstrate a plausi- 
ble relationship between wages, 
as a cost item, and prices. But 
the core of the dispute lies much 
deeper down, and while the in- 
dustry has tried to maintain with 
the public a heroic image of itself 
standing like Horatius at the 
bridge against inflation, it has 
been the union which, belatedly, 
has brought the crux of the battle 
to the surface. 


The main issue is not wages at 


by Edward P. Morgan 


all but working conditions. There 
is admittedly some emotional con- 
tent to this issue from the work- 
er’s side because the union has 
scrapped for twenty years to €s- 
tablish rules protecting his senior- 
ity rights, job switches, vacation 
time, and even the intervals he is 
allowed for lavatory and coffee 
breaks. But the principal reason 
the work rules have become so 
desperately important to him in 
the current struggle stems from 
one of the major industrial phe- 
nomena of our time—automa- 
tion, in which buttons instead of 
men run machines. And right 
here, or so it seems to me, both 
sides have been pursuing an en- 
tirely too narrow, self-seeking ap- 
proach to the problem. 


The steelworkers have not re- 
verted to the blind fury of the 
frightened, hapless Nineteenth 
Century British textile workers 
whose answer to the industrial 
revolution was to smash the ma- 
chines which were displacing their 
jobs. But unquestionably there 
has been unreasonableness on the 
union side in adjusting—or re- 
fusing to adjust by clinging to 
waste motion—to automation. 
Still, how much reasonableness 
has steel management's attitude 
inspired? 

One of Big Steel's base de- 
mands in the current negotia- 
tions was an additional contract 
clause providing that “nothing in 
this contract shall prevent man- 
agement from improving the op- 
erating efhiciency of its plants.” 
Union bargainers and the rank 
and file promptly interpreted that 
to mean a mammoth squeeze on 
working conditions-—which inci- 
dentally have not been estab- 


lished in the contract inflexibly 
in the worker’s favor but are re- 
viewed in any plant dispute by a 
mutual grievance committee. If 
some union spokesmen were too 
shrill in their cries that this was 
really an attempt to “break the 
union,” could they be blamed too 
harshly when steel executives 
gave every evidence of determina- 
tion to wring we last drop of 
advantage from this Administra- 
tion’s congenital sympathy to- 
ward business and from the pub- 
lic’s rather undiscriminating out- 
rage over the revelations of the 
McClellan committee? 


But this brir~s us back to the 
public’s stake. . is idle to decry 
public lassitude toward the power 
struggle in the steel strike when 
you and I, the taxpayers, have so 
little effective means to express 
our concern. Maybe when Con- 
gress reconvenes it should exam- 
ine with more care Senator Kefau- 
ver’s proposal for a Department 
of Consumers so the public’s in- 
terest could be better represented 
in industrial disputes. From the 
trade union movement itself has 
come perhaps an even more real- 
istic suggestion. Last November 
Attorney Arthur Goldberg, who 
happens to be the Steelworkers’ 
chief counsel in current negotia- 
tions, publicly urged creation of 
a kind of UN assembly of labor 
and management, steered by gov- 
ernment, to discuss on a continu- 
ing basis such vital issues as auto- 
mation before they congealed 
into such crippling stalemates as 
the’ steel dispute. But nobody 
was very interested. How many 
more similar deadlocks must we 
have before somebody becomes 
interested? 


This article, adapted from one of Mr. Morgan’s nightly news commentaries, was written be- 
fore President Eisenhower invoked the Taft-Hartley Act in the steel strike, but its analysis of 
the underlying issues in that basic controversy remains as timely as the day it was prepared. 
The AFL-CIO sponsors Mr. Morgan’s ABC network newscast.—Tue EptrTors 
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Anti-Communism 


Loses Its Punch 
by PAUL SIMON 


| THE RECENTLY concluded session 
of the Illinois legislature is any 
gauge of national public opinion, the 
period of our history when any kind 
of bill, however extreme, could pass 
if it carried the label “anti-Commu- 
nist” is now a thing of the past. 
Illinois is one of the states which 
has been plagued with proposals of 
the “anti-Communist” type of legisla- 
tion. During this session of the legis- 
lature three such bills were intro- 
duced, but in contrast to previous 
years all three were defeated before 
reaching the governor’s desk for the 
usual veto. The bills proposed: 


One—To outlaw the Communist 


Party in Illinois. 


Two—To create a commission to 
investigate subversive activities in the 
state, particularly in the schools. 

Three—To set up a system of 
evaluating school textbooks on the 
basis of whether they ore “antagonis- 
tic to or incompatible with the ideals 
and principles of the American con- 
stitutional form of government.” 


Perhaps as significant as the defeat 
of the bills was the lack of public re- 
action, either pro or con. This silence, 
I believe, does not reflect indifference 
to the dangers of Communism, but a 
growing political maturity and aware- 
ness of the nature of democracy on 
the part of the American people. 

Of the bills introduced in the re- 
cent session, two were killed in the 
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senate (where all were introduced) 
while the third (to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party) passed the senate and 
was defeated in the house. 


Of the three, the most dangerous 
and the one with the most national 
significance, was a bill to set up a 
textbook censorship for the state. 
There is considerable evidence that 
the bill was designed to set a pattern 
for the other states of the nation. 

In the fall of 1958, a national group 
called America’s Future started “Op 
eration Textbook,” and established 
a Textbook Evaluation Committee. 
The group’s aim is to make an “ob- 
jective evaluation” of textbooks. Its 
announcement indicated that they al- 
ready had come to the conclusion that 
our textbooks are steeped in “the col- 
lectivist internationalist philosophy.” 
Two members of the Committee are 
]. B. Matthews, notorious for his 
“Communist” charge hurled at the 
nation’s clergy, and Merrill Root, 
professor of English at Earlham Col- 
lege and author of a recently pub- 
lished book, Brainwashing in_ the 
High Schools. Root’s book became a 
key to the fight in Illinois. 

Prior to the opening of the legisla- 
tive session, Brainwashing was mailed 
to the law makers. The book is “an 
examination of eleven American his- 
tory textbooks” used at Evanston 
Township High School at Evanston, 
Illinois—a wealthy, conservative, Re- 
publican community. 

Root’s basic thesis went like this: 
One-third of the American prisoners 
of war in Korea were successfully 
brainwashed. Something must have 
been radically wrong for this to hap- 
pen. Perhaps the high school text 








books were at fault. Let's look at the 
textbooks being used in a typical 
American high school, Root said, and 
he proceeded to pick Evanston. He 
examined the eleven history texts 
(one of which is not a history text) 
and came to the conclusion that text 
books like these were responsible for 
what happened to some U.S. prison- 
ers in Korea. 

Two minor flaws in this reasoning 
are immediately apparent. First, a 
high percentage of those who su 
cumbed to the Communist pressure 
didn’t get through high school; sec- 
ond, the texts which he cited (with 
one exception) were published after 
the start of the Korean War. 

What are Root’s criteria for 
uating “brainwashing”? Here 
few: 

¢ If a textbook refers to our type 
of government and to the United 
States as a democracy rather than a 
republic, this is the first indication 
of trouble. Root asserts that by using 
the term democracy, students don't 
know whether a Communist “people's 
democracy” or our free government 
is meant. No mention is made of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
or The People’s Republic of China 

€ Root finds that in these textbooks 
the work of the Founding Fathers 
(always capitalized) is distorted and 
Jefferson is given more attention than 
Washington. Even if this absurd basis 
of evaluating subversion were valid, 
Root’s figures are completely inaccur- 
ate. For example, one textbook which 
he credits with having only 15 lines 
about Washington has more than 100 
Out of curiosity I applied Root’'s 
standard to his own book: Washing 
ton was mentioned or quoted 87 times 
and Jefferson mentioned or quoted 
145 times. 

§€ Root warns that most of these 
texts believe “at least subconsciously” 
in the welfare state. He charges that 
pictures in the books are chosen to 
glorify the New Deal. 

€ Root uses the “line test” to check 
subversive leanings, and if Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Wilson are given 
more lines than some of their prede 
cessors, this is “the double standard.” 
By this easy method you can measure 
subversion by the inch. In one text 
book, for example, Root is shocked 
to find that “the steady, patient, 
deeply rooted Herbert Hoover, whose 
stature grows with the 
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given only 67 lines compared with 
Wilson’s 110 and Roosevelt's 151! 
Coolidge received 35. Yet Coolidge, 
at a critical period in our history, 
affirmed the basic integrity of the 
American spirit.” 

New York, California, Alabama, 
and Texas are among the states 
which have had bouts with the text- 
book censorship group. In 1953 Ala- 
bama passed an act requiring a state- 
ment in textbooks “that the author 
of the book or other writing and the 
author of any book or writings cited 
therein as parallel or additional 
reading, is or is not a known advocate 
of Communism or Marxist socialism, 
is or is not a member or ex-member 
of the Communist party, and is or 
is not a member or ex-member of a 
Communist-front organization (as des- 
ignated by the U.S. Congress, or any 
committee thereof, or the Attorney 
General of the United States).” In 
1954 the Circuit Court of Montgom- 
ery County, Alabama, knocked out 
the law, calling it “unworkable, vague 
and indefinite . . . impossible to give 
any intelligible application.” 

In Illinois the approach was differ- 
ent. Those who feel a textbook “is 
antagonistic to or incompatible with 
the ideals and principles of the 
American constitutional form of gov- 
ernment” could appeal to evaluating 
committees set up throughout the 
state. The committee would then in- 
dicate whether a book was approved 
or disapproved. Future textbook lists 
sent out by the state superintendent 
would carry this evaluation. 

The obvious danger in this type of 
proposal is that a few super-patriots 
can frighten a school board into 
getting rid of an excellent textbook 
which expresses opinions contrary to 
those of the protestors. A second 
danger is that if this should happen 
the textbook publishers might find 
themselves under economic pressure 
to print textbooks which were primar- 
ily inoffensive, and only secondarily 
designed to educate or to stimulate 
thinking. 

One of the greatest evils of Com- 
munism is that it discourages the free 
flow of ideas. Root’s book—and the 
textbook censors—would saddle our 
country with this very evil. The de- 
feat in Illinois of these three pro- 
posals is a healthy sign for our de- 
mocracy—if Root will excuse the use 
of that word. 
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A Minister Battles 


Slums and Corruption 
by SIDNEY BERNARD 


“M* PARISH is an open sore—a 
sewer—an unwalled ghetto...” 

The author of these words is the 
36-year-old minister of a small Epis- 
copal parish on Manhattan's upper 
West Side—Father James A. Guswel- 
ler of the church of St. Matthew and 
St. Timothy, who has been waging a 
solo battle on slum conditions and 
corruption in a three-block scar of 
substandard housing in his immedi- 
ate parish and similar pockmarks on 
the West Side. 


Father Gusweller has responded to 
more than 2,000 alarms of housing 
violations since the first day of his 
rectorship three years ago, an aver- 
age of about two a day from those 
he calls “little people, big victims.” 
In tracking down complaints he has 
pried open a Pandora’s box of payoffs 


and corruption, and shaken the 
lethargy of the New York city 
administration. 


Father Gusweller has made strong 
charges against landlords and lease- 
holders who connive with inspectors 
“to keep the slum in a deep freeze 
with the coin of the payoff.” The 
charges come from tape recordings, 
letters, and transcripts of personal 
visit that are stacked pyramid high 
in the small rectory office. 

Two recent revelations by Father 
Gusweller were widely reported in 
the New York press: 

4 A janitor of six apartments in 
the Central Park area handed over to 
Father Gusweller several ledger pages 
of purported payments by his land- 
lord to building, sanitation, and fire 
inspectors in amounts of $5 to $20— 
a total of $245 in a seven-month 
period. 

§ A landlord of a West Side brown- 
stone allegedly made 15 payoffs in a 
three-month period to a scattershot 
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crew including: “garage inspector,” 
$5 (the nearest garage is 150 feet 
away); fire inspector, $25; safety in- 
spector, $10; sergeant of police, $5; 
chief inspector, $20; radio car, $10. 
It was the Puerto Rican janitor who 
surrendered the list to the rector. 

Largely as a result of his revela- 
tions, these actions followed: 

¢ The resignation of Bernice Rog- 
ers, deputy commissioner of buildings. 

q The indictment on two counts of 
criminal contempt of Frank P. Berar- 
di, the department's acting chief of 
inspectors. 

q An investigation by the district 
attorney's office of Edward T. Heller, 
chief of complaints. 

q A huge appropriation of $100,000 
for the Commissioner of Investiga- 
tion, Louis Kaplan, presumably to 
track housing corruption. 

“To say I'm encouraged by these 
moves,” the rector declared in a re- 
cent interview, “is not to say I'm 
sanguine.” 


He spoke of 20 additional cases of 
payoffs which he has exposed but 
which have received no action thus 
far. He blistered the police in his 
parish who receive bribes from local 
bookmakers and tribute from crap- 
shooters who buy curb space from the 
cop on the beat. He told of mer- 
chants who must pay the blue piper 
or shutter their stores on Sundays. 

“Although it’s a petty kind of traf- 
fice, it’s blatant and open. Children 
and teenagers see the color of passing 
money and lose respect for the police. 

“There’s no end to it,” the rector 
said bitterly. “Nor does it appear I'll 
ever get back to my church duties. 
The city doesn’t seem capable of ex- 
amining its own conscience.” 

Father Gusweller has made ene- 
mies. Police Commissioner Kennedy 
ordered a 24-hour police vigil outside 
St. Matthew and St. Timothy after 
the rector received a letter which 
read: “Lay off, we don’t like what 
you're doing. An exploding bomb in 
your church will talk louder than all 
your beefs.” 

He faces deep and frequen: land- 
lord hostility. Typical is the man 
summoned into Magistrates Court on 
Father Gusweller’s charge that he o 
erated “an A to Z slum dwelling.” At 
a tense moment during testimony the 
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landlord shed his composure and 
blurted: “I hate to tell you this, Fa- 
ther Gusweller, but you are a liar.” 

A few weeks later metropolitan 
dailies carried photographs of the 
landlord in paint-smeared overalls, 
chagrin on his face as he supervised 
three painters, a carpenter, and a 
plumber in a cellar-to-roof overhaul 
which he said would cost him “con- 
servatively—$10,000.” 

Another notable victory involved 
50 families in a West 84th Street tene- 
ment—the entire roster—whose rents 
were slashed as much as one-third af- 
ter Father Gusweller fought a three- 
pronged battle at the Buildings and 
Health Departments, and finally at 
the Rent Commission, where he 
proved multiple violations against 
the landlord. 

A walk through his “open sore” 
parish is all that is needed to catch 
the essence of the rector’s grim fight. 

Children roam the streets during 
the day, exposed to an ashcan school 
of learning. They are kept from 
regular class by their parents, mainly 
because the parents can supply them 
with no better than rags for their 
backs, and open-soled shoes. Bunched 
at a fire, they chirp their mira, mira 
like grounded sparrows. They cavort 
on rusty skates, their rink the same 
debris-ridden streets. Unemployment 
is rampant. Tipplers hog stoop space 
as they pass around cheap bottles of 
wine, 

Once the area was peaceful, mid- 
dle-lass, even posh. Now fear oozes 
from all sides. At night a fisty ten- 
sion reigns. The main traffic is that 
of roving toughs and darting prosti- 
tutes who snarl their overtures. 


Of the 120 or so dwellings in the 
immediate parish, Father Gusweller 
rates at least 90 as “broken redstone 
and graystone warrens adding up to a 
junior slum.” The slum houses most- 
ly Negro and Puerto Rican families, 
with a sprinkling of Irish, Polish, and 
Italian. 

As many as seven or eight persons 
are wedged into one- and two-room 
flats. Beds are kept warm 24 hours a 
day. Rents reach $25 weekly, often 
higher. The price entitles the tenants 
to rodent and insect armies, chipped 
walls and ceilings, waterfalls of hid- 
den origin, heat and utilities break- 
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downs, defective stoves, and more. 

As an icing to this slum pastry Fa- 
ther Gusweller appended the eviction 
threat, saying, “What a boon eviction 
would be if only they had somewhere 
to go.” 

He added: “Slum economics are 
wonderfully simple. For the landlord. 
I've heard them say they prefer a 
‘brown’ house to a white one. Rea- 
son? Better profits. And why ‘brown’? 
Well, I've learned some of the land- 
lord’s reasoning. It goes this way: 

“The brown tenant knows less 
about housing rights. If he knows as 
much, he can’t always articulate. If 
he can articulate his rights, we out- 
smart him faster than the white ten- 
ant. And if we can’t outsmart him, 
we use bigger threats and get away 
with it.’” 

The ghetto begets prejudice. Large- 
ly it springs from middle-income 
groups who fear the slum’s inroads, 
those on the Broadway-Riverside and 
Central Park West flanks. It simmers 
and erupts into violence. Often you 
hear the prejudice in murmurs: 
“What can you expect from spicks!” 
It was micks, yids, wops, or shines in 
former times, depending on the lat- 
est “foreigner” influx. 

“Did the landlords create these 
conditions?” said a letter Father Gus- 
weller received. “Of course not : 
Why blame the Department of Build- 
ings for a condition created by an 
element that does not want to live as 
civilized beings?” 

Command post of Father Guswel- 
ler’s war is a crowded desk in the 
small rectory office. A telephone 
hums constantly. Often the calls are 
from neighbors in fumbling, broken 
English with the urgency of some 
new trouble. 

One man reported in a choking 
voice. that he, his wife, and two 
young children had been overcome 
by coal-gas. Dropping the Epiphany 
sermon he was working on, Father 
Gusweller raced to the scene—a 
dilapidated redstone nearby, admin- 












































istered first aid, and saw the family 
off to Roosevelt Hospital. Upon his 
return he filed a detailed report cit- 
ing the landlord for violations—a 
defective flue among them—that 
could have resulted in death. 

Another time a woman visited the 
rectory trailed by two small children. 
From behind a shroud of tears and 
halting English she got across a story 
of sudden eviction, with the family’s 
possessions (all 16 cartons) piled up 
in front of the house. 

The pastor acted promptly. He and 
several neighbors hauled the cartons 
back upstairs to the woman's third 
floor flat. He told her to stand fast 
while he investigated. On leaving he 
reminded the superintendent that an 
eviction without court order put his 
landlord in jeopardy of arrest. 


The rector decided on the ministry 
“in the boom and holler of a punish 
ing 12-hour Japanese artillery bar- 
rage.” He is a graduate of Carleton 
College and General Theological 
Seminary. He and his wife, Susan, a 
former school teacher, live in the 
three-story rectory next to the church. 
They have an adopted 17-year-old boy 
now in the Marines. 

His salary is $6,000 per year; if he 
is solvent it’s a surprise to his curate, 
Reverend John Purnell, who said, 
“His generosity is often broader than 
the contents of his purse, fore 
most where it concerns the parish 
children.” 

Father Gusweller’s crusade (a word 
he disowns) has received wide praise 
in the New York Episcopal Diocese. 
On the Sunday before Christmas 
Bishop Horace W. Donegan issued a 
stinging pastoral letter which re- 
viewed the rector’s charges on the 
note “corryption must be ferreted 
out.” 

At Spanish-speaking coffee houses 
and meeting places (and in the Span- 
ish language press), Father Gusweller 
runs neck-and-neck with Fidel Castro 
as an attention-getter. 

Father Gusweller protests: “I must 
get back to my church duties.” He 
does not relish the mantle of crusader. 
But when he says “It does no good 
bleeding for people, it's better to do 
something about their problems’— 
you know the mantle fits. 
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The State of the Cinema 





Sex at the Barricades 
by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


— rHE HEAT is on, what is 
actually on screen is likely to 
appear hazy. The furore, for exam- 
ple, over the restrictions upon exhibi- 
tion of the French film version of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover (Kingsley 
International) has been so hot that 
the film itself cools in the showing. 
The ban on exhibition in the State 
of New York, lasting from 1956 to 
the summer of 1959, when the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled it unconstitu- 
tional, did little to hurt the box 
office elsewhere in the country. And, 
the coincident furore over the publi- 
cation, mailing privileges, and paper- 
back reprinting of the “unexpur- 
gated” edition of the D. H. Lawrence 
novel steamed up new and renewed 
interest in the movie. The healthful- 
ness or righteousness of the work are 
now legally matters for individual 
judgment. As for aesthetic sanction, 
as always this is the hottest potato 
to handle from the fires of contro- 
versy. And yet, the film itself is cur- 
iously cold—and not merely in the 
sense of being an anticlimax for those 
foolish enough to believe what they 
want to believe about what they will 
pay to see. 

Lawrence’s novel is _ passionate 
in purpose and execution—wordily, 
windily, doggedly, yet finally passion- 
ate. Lawrence intended a polemic— 
against caste and class, sexual hypoc- 
risy, and antinatural morality. He 
had points to make perhaps even 
more than he had a story to tell, and 
his characters talk, and talk, and talk 
—and even the famous four-letter 
words are mostly set in speeches, 
like dumdum bullets mischievously 
mounted for jewelry. The film car- 
ries just that much of the talk that 
bears upon whatever action there is. 
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Gone is almost all of the talk en- 
nobling sexuality, and most of the 
talk scathing social structures and eco- 
nomic systems. Remaining is a sim- 
ple and somewhat simple-minded 
story of adultery, with what is now 
the gimmick of the crippled hus- 
band's initial encouragement, in or- 
der to obtain an heir. 

Certain scenes of lovemaking may 
have run a little longer when the film 
was shown abroad. But taken alone 
or in context, they surely are quite 
proper when compared with standard 
sequences of open eroticism in run- 
of-import films—or the obvious sug- 
gestiveness and subliminal explicit- 
ness of the usual Hollywood product. 
The film, adapted by director Marc 
Allegret from the novel and from a 
play by Gaston Bonheur and Philippe 
de Rothschild, is intended to be 
serious, rather than salacious. If what 
is on screen is insufficient proof, it 
can be noted that the producer, Gil- 
bert Cohen-Séat, is a distinguished 
theoretician of cinema, director of the 
Centre de Recherches Filmologiques, 
and author of Philosophie du Cin- 
éma. But, the eminence and qualifi- 
cations of spokesmen for Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover have had small effect 
on censors since the book was pub- 
lished. And seriousness of presenta- 
tion is precisely what the censorious 
must abhor most of all in the film, 
once the four-lettered speeches have 
been excised, and the scenes of pas- 
sion left largely to the private hygiene 
of imagination. 

For the film still argues for the 
justice of the central adultery—al- 
though the flesh of Lawrence's ra- 
tionale, throbbing in all the talk 
about sex and spirit, body and mind, 
nature and custom, has been boiled 





from the skeleton of the story. Such 
argument the reviewers of the Film 
Division of the Education Depart- 
ment of New York State saw as ~ 
presentation of adultery as a desira- 
ble, acceptable, and proper pattern 
of behavior.” Even so, the U.S. 
Supreme Court finally judged, the ad- 
vocacy falls within the right of free- 
dom of speech, which films are held 
to enjoy fully since the decision in 
The Miracle case in 1952. 

In court, perhaps, the argument in 
favor of adultery, on the grounds of 
the natural truth of passion, could 
seem inflammatory. On screen, it 
burns, but we are somehow too far 
away to feel any heat. This distance 
grows from the moment the locale is 
established and the characters appear 
and begin talking. For this is un- 
mistakably a French film, in looks as 
well as language. A lot of the shock 
of the situation in the novel de- 
pended upon the sense of conven- 
tional England. The four-letter 
words, of course, are Anglo-Saxon in 
essence and detonating power. Had 
the French equivalents been sounded 
in the film, they would never have 
banged on the ear as Lawrence in 
tended. And in the printed titles of 
the version for English-speaking audi- 
ences, they surely would have been 
translated to popgun noises. 
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Let there be the slightest sense of 
the proverbial Gallic savoir faire 
about the arrangements among the 
principals, and the point of the story 
is turned. When added to several in- 
congruities in casting, the French 
temper only serves to remind us that 
the particular climate of class and 
morality that heated Lawrence's anger 
has changed. The Lady Chatterley 
of Danielle Darrieux is lovely, and 
aristocratic, with. the innate poise so 
perfect for the role of Madame de 
Renal in Rouge et Noir, or of the 
general’s lady in The Earrings of 
Madame De. She is the perfect lady 
here, too, but not that unawakened, 
gradually impassionate British Lady 
of Lawrence’s lectures on the artifi- 
cialities of the social forms. 

As Mellors, the gamekeeper lover, 
the Italian Erno Crisa can convey 
little sense of Derbyshire yeomanry— 
especially speaking French. As Clif- 
ford, Leo Genn is British enough and 
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actor enough to be closest to his part. 
The French must have found his way 
of speaking their language evocative 
of England—but not, we may hope, 
in the manner of Hollywood's hap- 
pily vanishing device of having actors 
speak English with heavy accents, to 
transport us to places where all those 
foreigners communicate in funny 
noises. No, a French Lady Chatterley, 
arguing for not much more than the 
logic of adultery when fidelity is un- 
romantic, does little for or with so 
British a book—except, perhaps, to 
point up some absurdities of a situa- 
tion in which Englishmen or Amer- 
icans could not dare to bring this 
celebrated novel of their language to 
the screen. 

One of the absurdities is that the 
movies continue to proffer their own 
versions of the argument for the va- 
lidity of passion over forms of re- 
spectability. Lawrence, to be sure, 
would have been appalled at the 
sheer vulgarity and arrogant hypoc- 
risy of most of these allies in the cru- 
sade. But he must accept some of the 
blame, along with Freudians, scien- 
tific humanists, Rousseauan educa- 
tionists, aesthetic Marxists, and other 
fellow inheritors of the revolutionary 
romanticisms of the past two cen- 
turies. What dates Lady Chatterley 
most of all is Lawrence’s topical, 
naive assumption that conventions of 
sexual behavior primarily reflect con- 
ditions of class domination. When 
translated and glamorized for pop- 
ular consumption, this view inevita- 
bly confuses and subverts that very 
same inherent morality of the lower, 
more natural classes that Lawrence 
held as an article of revolutionary 
faith. 


In any case, the spirit of the age— 
as well as its fleshly obsessions—does 
not encourage belief in the figures of 
the doughty Mellors and the nascent 
Lady Constance. In the sharply com- 
parable imagery of Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Lawrence’s symbols are now 
replaced by the inarticulate, brutal 
normalcy of Stanley Kowalski, and 
the decadent, helpless, and fruitless 
sexuality of Blanche Du Bois. An 
abyss of hellfire sophistication yawns 
between these prophecies—whatever 
may be the relative powers and qual- 
ities of their seers. 

To be scientifically enlightened 
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and sociclogically inoffensive today, 
of course, all Lawrence would have 
had to do is change his characters to 
teen-agers, and his problem to simple 
pre-marital copulation. While the 
showing of Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
was being debated in courts and 
newspapers, at least two films were 
being made, within our codes and 
statutes, which argue for the libera- 
tion of sexual impulses, and the sub- 
limation of the inevitable, penalties, 
in ways to make any filming of Law- 
rence’s novel a parable of innocence 
—especially without the four-letter 
words. Among other things, both 
Blue Denim (20th Century-Fox), and 
A Summer Place (Warner Brothers), 
restate the Lawrence argument {fot 
our time and place—according to 
some pretty shrewd estimates of what 
ideas of morality a substantial body 
of movie goers want to see corrobo- 
rated on screen. 


In their argument for romantic 
naturalism, the films may or may not 
be attacking basic social forms, such 
as marriage, parenthood, and the in 
alienable right of adolescents to the 
fulfillments of fun and aggressive to- 
getherness. However, it is really the 
persistently romanticized images of 
the social forms that are presented, 
and bravely sustained. Marriage and 
parenthood are reinterpreted—but in 
terms of how fully and sweetly they 
succeed in satisfying the immediately 
eternal necessities of our new ruling 


class. In the hallowed way of the 
movies, not merely first love, but 
instantaneous attraction—with no 


holds barred—is argued as the whole 
of the true, the good, and the beauti 
ful, forever after. This, not in spite 
of trials and consequences, but pre- 
cisely because all that sort of thing 
is going to be taken care of by the 
older folk, who are learning fast. 


Fall in love—fast. Graduate from 
exploration to consummation—either 
in all innocence (Blue Denim), or 
with risks duly calculated (A Summer 
Place). When the immanent future 
is imminent, arrange for an abortion 
(Blue Denim), but be stopped by the 
grown-ups just in time (a dubious 
improvement on the stage version by 
James Leo Herlihy and William 
Noble). Boys, be responsible; don't 
abandon the girl (Blue Denim, A 
Summer Place). Relinquish, momen- 
tarily, the promise of a career (Blue 
Denim), or be set to go on with 








































studies for baby’s sake 
and mommy's ; 
Place). In any case, parents cannot 
be outraged, but only ashamed ol 
their abtuseness and self-centered 
stupidity (Blue Denim), or their own 
sexual insufficiency and/or extramar- 
ital compensations, with accompany- 
ing scandals (A Summer Place). It is 
all part, to be sure, of a worldwide 
revolt of the adolescents as a social 
class—complete with ideology ex- 
pressing an updated version of the 
Rousseau-Lawrence ideal of what is 
natural and good. The state of na- 
ture, however, has been somewhat civ- 
ilized, and the young revolutionists 
in this skirmish at the moral barri 
cades are expected home at the hot 
house for supper and television. 


on daddy's 
money (Ad Summer 


Blue Denim, to be fair, gives more 
for the money than does A Summer 
Place, by attempting less, and in a 
less venal spirit. The talk, by Edith 
Sommer and Philip Dunne, does as- 
sume a little more than cretinism for 
understanding. And the direction by 
Dunne manages to keep the young 
people, Carol Lynley and Brandon de 
Wilde, defined in their confusion, 
against the background bathos. A 
Summer Place, on the other hand, 
begins with the lucrative burden of 
Sloan Wilson's skillfully mediocre 
novel. Wilson, who can write well 
enough, as in the Report of the White 
House Conference on Education, 
here does not. As in The Man In the 
Gray Flannel Suit, he spoons out a 
sticky sediment of popular psychol- 
ogy, compounded to current formulae 
for bookclub enlightenment and bed 
table therapy. 

The film, written, directed, and 
produced by Delmer Daves, dispenses 
the old fashioned radio soap opera 
melodramatics and granulated social 
science—with different dosages con 
venient for adolescent and older pa 
tients. —The one for the kids, featur 
ing Sandra Dee and Troy Donahue, 
induces satisfying illustrations of jus 
tification for importunate puppy love, 
and for holding adults in general and 
parents in particular in serene con 
tempt. The one for the grown ups 
combines several ancient ingredients 
for transporting unhappy housewives: 
the good wife, Dorothy Maguire; the 
drunkard husband, Arthur Kennedy; 
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the first, unforgotten love, Richard 
Egan, returning rich and unrequited; 
the mean wife, Constance Ford, with 
her meaner mother within telephon- 
ing range. Throughout the film, the 
characters self-consciously mumble 
inane parodies of the grand old argu- 
ments of natural happiness versus Cus- 


tomary repression. The debate left 
out in the movie of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is bravely in the open here. 
But where Lawrence himself and the 
French film makers did not know 
how to keep out of trouble by being 
dishonest and vulgar, the creators of 
A Summer Place are not so ignorant. 


THE CUUGEEEEEEOEED 
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Rebel without a Causenik 


by DANIEL TALBOT 


_— Most disturbing thing about 
the Angry Young Man Move- 
ment—of which John Osborne’s Look 
Back in Anger is the principal em- 
bodiment—is its status as a move- 
ment. Now that Anger has been 
chopped up in the international pub- 
licity grinder like so much horsemeat, 
the word has become either suspect or 
chic, depending upon one's feelings 
about the Movement. The fact is, 
anger—unspecified or otherwise—is a 
good thing indeed. No good artist can 
do without it. If anger stems from the 
machinery of half-digested newspaper 
headlines, book jacket blurbs, and 
movie marquees ( like the one at the 
movie house I attended: “THE Story 
TuHat Peecs Bare THe Raw Emo- 
TIONS OF Topay’s ANGRY YOUNG GEN- 
ERATION”), the result is cheap style 
rather than a deeply felt reaction to 
whatever deserves reaction. If, on the 
other hand, anger boils over from so 
many years of observing carefully so 
much nonsense and falsehood, the re- 
sults can be highly illuminating. This 
places a terrible burden on the char- 
acterization of Osborne's mouthpiece, 
Jimmy Porter, who has been described 
by most reviewers as being childishly 
petulant—a rebel without a causenik. 
Look Back in Anger is the only film 
I know of that functions purely and 
simply on behalf of the creator's sple- 
netic rhetoric—and does this with a 
minimum of plot and social analysis. 
The subtitle of this film could easily 
be: Documentary of a Monologist. 
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Set against a bleak English Midland 
city, whose main release valve is a 
hazy jazz joint, the action turns on a 
few hectic episodes in the lives of 
Jimmy and Alison Porter. Alison, who 
derives from a middle class civil-ser- 
vant family, is at the end of her 
tether, mentally pulped down by Jim- 
my’s bulky polemics, and she is preg- 
nant in the bargain. An actress friend 
of hers, Helena Charles (played with 
rich sensuality by Claire Bloom), en- 
ters this tense lair as house guest for 
two weeks. Her presence sets Jimmy 
off on another polemical bender, at 
the end of which Alison leaves him 
and goes to her parents. Helena 
becomes Jimmy's mistress. Several 
months later, after Alison loses her 
baby, she returns to Jimmy, mute 
acknowledgment of his successful op- 
eration on her soul. Helena leaves, 
having experienced for the first time 
in her life some of the complications 
of love. 

In the course of these all-too-easy 
entrances and departures, Jimmy har- 
angues and harangues. His goal is 
nothing less than verbally demol- 
ishing England’s—and the West’s— 
Sunday civilization, with all its hy- 
pocrisies and instincts gone blunt. In 
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this demonic private game, he uses 
people in lieu of an empty canvas or 
a blank sheet of writing paper. You 
feel that he is on the right track, but 
fated to be derailed: he lacks the spir- 
it of love necessary in all successful 
creation. He is malicious, petty, hos- 
tile to everything. I kept wondering 
what salvation Osborne had in mind 
for Porter, until it dawned on me 
that there wasn’t any. Too animalistic 
to consider suicide, too hung up 
to invite inspiration, his flaw is 
an exacerbating onanism—doomed to 
slouch in an attic apartment chair 
every Sunday, safecracking the Sunday 
Times with a tongue dipped in nitro- 
glycerin. Indeed the most effective 
parts of the film are those moments 
when Porter releases his endless hurts. 
As etched sharply by Richard Burton, 
he sounds as though he is churning 
glass in his mouth, and when he spits 
it out, with the kind of clipped artic- 
ulation for which the British are fam- 
ous, you begin to wonder just what 
loose nerve-endings keep this boy 
intact. 

Although Porter appears to have 
the instincts of a rattlesnake, he is at 
bottom a serious, tremendously honest 
character. Part of this honesty reveals 
itself in his ferocious relationships 
with Alison and Helena. The designs 
are quite clear—and they have noth- 
ing to do with what Cyril Connolly 
has appropriately called “the stage il- 
lusions” of marriage. If Alison and 
Helena sometimes pay lip service to 
conventional moralities in the tense 
give-and-take of living with Porter, he 
will have nothing to do with it. He 
insists that life cannot be purchased 
so easily at bargain basement coun- 
ters. Thus, having cut himself off 
from the possibility of dialogue, he 


is left with—himself: a lower case 
Hamlet without the complicated 
genealogy. 


Porter’s maxims and analyses are 
discredited by his actions. His role is 
more in line with smashing false idols 
—only half the job. He's a bad follow- 
up man, not at all equipped to pick 
up the pieces and create an interest- 
ing new illusion. In all the key scenes 
which cry out for manly resolution he 
is given to evasion, which in his case 
is double cowardice, since he initiates 
all the vexations. The astonishing 
thing, then, about Porter is that he 
does arouse our empathy in him. 


Slowly, surely, Porter emerges as 
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a recognizable type: existential, di- 
rectionless (his motto: “That's no 
direction—that’s an affliction”), anti- 
heroic. This is all firmed up by his 
adolescent equation of jazz and hu- 
manity, a robust food anxiety, and an 
apolitical bearing. Incidentally, the 
one attempt to introduce a political 
motif into the story—the business 
with the Indian outcast—is a total 
disaster. It clearly does not belong; I 
felt all along that it was a fake at- 
tempt to humanize Porter. 

Porter's staying power, abetted by 
his acerbic wit, is his animal resource 
to persist in the face of a dead so- 
ciety. While this is not a fresh rev- 
elation when you consider that this is 
the fate of ail lively minds, he de- 
serves our ears. I felt that somewhere 
along the monologue he might pos- 
sibly stumble upon the Right Com- 
bination. Ma Tanner asks of him, 
“What do you really want, Jimmy?” 
He replies: “Everything . . . Oh Noth- 
ing!” In this all-too-human moment 
of pathos, he has aptly described the 
simple arithmetic of a European liv- 
ing in an “American Age”: either you 
are Number One or Zero. 

Oswald Morris's camera, which has 
the misfortune to cope with a talky 
play, does a brilliant job of weaving 
rapidly in and out of a great number 
of explosive facial close-ups and the 
dreary streets and buildings of the 
city. The total effect is to give a sense 
of physical and spiritual entrapment. 
The props, reminiscent of any num- 
ber of Cubist paintings, suggest a 
queer blend of jazziness and futility. 
Given such limited equipment to 
work with from a cinematic point of 
view, in general Tony Richardson has 
done an extremely able job of direc- 
tion, getting good effects from Rich- 
ard Burton, Mary Ure, and Claire 
Bloom; in particular, we must single 
out the superb vignettes of Edith 
Evans as Ma Tanner. 

Look Back in Anger is not much as 
movie art, nor effective as social-class 
drama. It more closely resembles the 
“human-document” type of expres- 
sion which characterizes a good deal 
of the fiction of the past few decades, 
and as such it is a pertinent, clean 
statement. It certainly is worth at least 
ten other films—like The Young Phil- 
adelphians, a piece of trash working 
the Angry line—that clumsily attempt 
to sneak in through the back door to 
the bare, open, dangerous field of 
present day weltschmerz. 
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Mayer on Miscegenation 
Dear Sirs: 


I was greatly impressed by Milton Mayer's 
article “The Issue is Miscegenat‘on” in the 
September issue of The Progressive. 

It is a most provocative and constructive 
article. Just as the emancipation of the 
Negro did not change, to any fair degree, 
the amount of miscegenation in the South, 
I cannot conceive how integration would 
create much change. 

Mayer, in his very well documented state- 
ment, cogently points out it was social in- 
equality rather than social equality that lead 
to miscegenation in the South on a colossal 
scale while on the other hand the relative 
social equality in the North led to inter- 
marriage on a miniscular scale. This article 
should make good reading matter for every 
Congressman and every Senator. 

Rep. EMANUEL CELLAR 
Washington, D.C. 


Milton Mayer is right in what he says. 
But there is progress Mayer does not report. 
Not enough, aggravatingly slow; but it is 
sure and certain. The path Myrdal pro- 
jected for the solution of this “American 
Dilemma” is being followed—the right to 
vote—integrated education. We are moving. 
And the slow victory is taking place—in 
the place where the whole issue must be 
resolved: the mind of the white man. 

SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
Washington, D.C. 


Milton Mayer's “The Issue is Miscegena- 
tion,” as all of his writings, is brilliant, 
provocative, and enlightening. 

Unfortunately, I do not agree that mis- 
cegenation is the issue. It is obvious that 
miscegnation took place from the early days 
of slavery, the proof being the large number 
of Americans today of mixed white and col- 
ored blood. Integration of schools does not, 
in my view, materially promote racial inter- 
mixture. We all know that we go to school 
with all kinds of people we do not wish to 
associate with socially, and I think that 
those who imply that mingling the races in 
schools will necessarily lead to intermarriage 
overlook that self-evident fact. 

SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING 
Washington, D.C. 


Milton Mayer's article on miscegenation 
may arouse mixed emotions, but I can't 
imagine anyone reading it with other than 
unmixed enjoyment. He has done a brilliant 
job of dissecting—or rather vivisecting—-this 
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old issue that ought to be dead but won't 
lie down. 

The only trouble with his article is that 
he hasn't left anything for anybody else to 
say. Having turned the subject this way 
and that, upside down and backwards, dis- 
cussing each facet with an indecent amount 
of wit and insight, he’s left me awed and 
inarticulate. No doubt your more dauntless 
readers will find plenty to add, pro or con, 
but until the psychiatrists dig out some new 
meanings from the psychic sub-basement, I'll 
string along with Mayer. 

HAROLD C. FLEMING 
Executive Director 
Southern Regional Council 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Clearly Milton Mayer is right: American 
laws against miscegenation ultimately will 
be and ought to be dissolved as have certain 
other legal landmarks of racial separatism 
However, Congressional responsibility and 
action, in order of priority and urgency, 
should be focused on the other areas of 
civil inequality, such as exist in the fields of 
education, voting, and economic practices 

Actually, the marriage laws do not seem 
to call for Congressional action but will prob 
ably, in due course, be dealt with by the 
courts. When the federal government, 
through the courts, does act to end laws 
against miscegenation, its purpose should be 
to make the choice of a spouse a purely per 
sonal decision. Mayer, occasionally, seemed 
not to distinguish legal freedom for mis- 
cegenation from its social desirability. The 
latter, of course, is no more the proper 
business of the state than is the southern 
belief in its undesirability. 

Rep. Roserr W. 
Washington, D.C. 


KASTEN MEIER 


I have read Milton Mayer's piece with 
great interest. Mayer's down-the-line factual 
reporting certainly lends new perspective to 
the whole problem of race relations. 

It is helpful for the Negro as well as 
for the white to understand the full dimen 
sions of the problem as Mayer outlines it 
Unhappily there will be people for whom 
such argument makes little difference. Dur- 
ing a hot debate on the floor of the House, 
one member showed me a card which said 
“Don't confuse me with facts; my mind is 
made up.” It is the genius of Mayer that 
he deliberately tries to confuse people with 
facts. To hold the mirror up to each man's 
conscience so he can see himself as others 
see him is a feat. 

Congratulations to Milton Mayer and to 
The Progressive for this report. There is a 
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new day coming, and such reports speed 
this day. 
Rev. Byron L. JOHNSON 
Washington, D.C. 


It is hard for one who plugs away for 
equal rights in the courts and legislatures 
to see how proclaiming that “The Issue Is 
Miscegenation” renders any great service to 
the cause of equality. Apparently writers 
are not inhibited by the political and legal 
axiom against fighting one's battles on the 
enemy's territory or under his ground rules 

At any rate, while Milton Mayer pro- 
claims with flourishes that the issue is mis- 
cegenation, he ends up his article proving 
that racial equality has little if anything to 
do with miscegenation. As for me, I am 
for absolute racial equality irrespective of 
its ultimate effect on the miscegenation issue. 
I just happen to doubt that there will be 
any such effect 

JoserH L, RAUH, JR 
Washington, D.C. 


lo give an informed answer to an honest 
question about miscegenation is always a 
public service. The Progressive and Milton 
Mayer have again performed one. 

The question of one's daughter, far from 
being confined to America, is used frequent- 
ly in parts of Africa. In South Africa the 
question is often put, “Would you want your 
daughter to marry a kaffir?” 

As a result of generations of miscegena- 
tion in South Africa, a number of colored 
people “pass” into the European, or white, 
community every year. The Afrikaans phrase 
many Colored people use for passing is “Hy 
is venstertjies”—"He is windows.” This ap- 
parently means that, once over the line, the 
erstwhile Colored man is confronted with a 
new world. One day even South Africa will 
pass into the democratic column and 11 
million Africans, Coloreds, and Indians will 
have windows! 

HOMER A. JACK 

Associate Director 

American Committee on Africa 
New York, N.Y. 


In the excellent article by Milton Mayer, 
he said: “On the ultimate last ditch issue 
of racism—miscegenation—the church today 
says nothing.” 

The 1954 Evanston Assembly of The 
World Council of Churches Report of Sec 
tion V on Intergroup Relations said, in part: 


“While it [the Church of Christ] can 
find in the Bible no clear justification 
or condemnation of intermarriage, ex- 
cept between the people of God and the 
people of alien religions, it cannot ap- 
yrove any law against racial or ethnic 
intermarriage, for Christian marriage 
involves primarily a union of two indi- 
viduals before God which goes beyond 
the jurisdiction of the state or of culture. 

“A minister of the church should ad- 
vise young people, when preparing them 
for the grave responsibilities of inter- 
marriage, both of the potential richness 
of such marriages and of the painful 
consequences in some situations, which 
consequences are often caused by the 
hardness of men’s hearts and by cul- 
tural differences. There is no evidence 
that the children of such marriages are 
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inherently inferior, and any treatment 
of them as such should be condemned.” 
This is clear, concise, Christian, and com- 
prehensive! I believe that Milton Mayer is 
selling short the clergy in his estimate of 
their influence in improving racial relation- 
ships and in the impetus they are giving to 
racial equality. 
Rev. ALLEN B. Rice II 
First Methodist Church 
Alpena, Mich. 


The Progressive has performed a_ real 
service by carrying Milton Mayer's article 
which might well have been titled simply 
“Miscegenation.” The facts are well stated. 
Miscegenation is not, however, the issue in 
the current school segregation controversy. 
It is a smoke screen to hide the basic in- 
security of people unwilling to face the 
reality of a world where colonialism, racism, 
and segregation are dying on their feet and 
the equality of all people is the order of 
the day. 

In the integrated developments I and my 
associates have built, Concord Park and 
Greenbelt Knoll Th the Philadelphia area, 
Glen Acres and Maplecrest in Princeton, all 
activities are interracial: child care center, 
nursery school, recreation committee, bridge 
and gourmet clubs, community associations 
and coffee klotches. The nearly 200 families 
who live in these developments and the 
thousands who live in roughly 75 other new 
integrated developments around the country 
are an indication that people can live to- 
gether regardless of race. We haven't heard 
of any miscegenation resulting in any of 
them 

Morris MILGRAM, President 
Modern Community Developers, Inc. 
Princeton, N.]. 


Milton Mayer pointed out in passing that 
the issue is not really miscegenation, but 
intermarriage. The last argument of the 
segregationists is always, “Would you want 
your daughter . . .2"” But this is no argu- 
ment at all. It is, rather, an emotional re- 
action. It is doubtful that the array of 
statistics which Mayer gathered, as convinc- 
ing as they might be that intermarriage is 
a false issue, would get very far with most 
Americans who are products of at least a 
partial segregation system. 

There is only one cure for the emotional 
reaction of most Americans toward the idea 
of intermarriage—personal contact across the 
color line. Segregation makes this personal 
contact impossible. Thus any action which 
breaks down barriers and in that sense faces 
integration is a step in the right direction 
The issue, of course, is not fundamentally 
intermarriage (or miscegenation), but the 
right of every individual to live a full life 
regardless of race 

GEORGE M. HOUuSER.. 

Executive Director 

American Committee on Africa 
New York, N.Y. 


Milton Mayer's article on miscegenation 
was timely and bascially sound. Two items 
which caught my attention as not being en- 
tirely accurate are: |. Harry Bridges’ ex- 
perience was, I believe, in Nevada and not 
Idaho—a minor technicality; 2. The general- 


ization concerning tropical peoples: “it is 
a generalization. I doubt the existence of 
guid and more excitable.” I question wheth- 
er social scientists would agree to this 
generalization. I doubt the existence of 
objective data 

R. F. EBERHART 

Pinole, Calif. 


Ii does not affect the impact of the article 
as a whole—for it is a remarkable piece of 
research and comment—but a minor correc- 
tion of the impression given in one section 
of Mayer's piece on The 
state of South Dakota repealed its statute 
prohibiting intermarriage of certain racial 
groups in 1957. I think one or two other 
states in this area took similar action in 
recent years. Incidentally, I think that in 
this state at least, repeal came in part be 
cause of the request for it bw several re 
ligious denominations 

HOWARD OSBORNE 
Brookings, $.D 


miuscege nauvion: 


There is no comment, in my judgment, 
adequate enough to encompass the know- 
ledge derived from Milton Mayer's “The 
Issue is Miscegenation.” But there is an 
action which I feel compelled to pursue in 
the hope that other Americans may be 
equally enlightened. I am therefore request- 
ing your quotations on the reprint of 1,000 
copies of this article for personal distribution 

PAUL W. BYERs 
Washington, D4 


For many years I have had mixed feelings 
about Milton Mayer. I suppose I still do 
But I can hardly find words to express my 
admiration for his article, “The Issue is 
Miscegenation.” It is as fine a 
writing as I have ever read, and it helps me 
to understand a little better why he is a 
pillar of The Progressive. 

Joe GERTLER 
North Miami 


yece of 
I 


Beach, Fla. 


Milton Mayer's “The Issue is Miscegena 
tion” is a penetrating and comprehensive 
analysis of the segregationist’s position and 
motivations. There will no doubt be out- 
raged cries of protest from Southern readers, 
but the brilliant light of truth Mayer has 
focussed on this subject should help us all 
to live with better with our 
Negro brothers. 

Rosert S. CAMBURN 
Philadelphia, Pa 


conscience 


Milton Mayer usually writes very good 
stuff, and he is usually well informed on 
any subject he sets his pen to probe, but 
now and again he does make an error. Such 
has been his misfortune in his most recent 
article, “The Issue Is Miscegenation.” 

He says, in trying to explain why whites 
are prejudiced—poor try that it is—“The 
Christian has the easy answer, the Devil 
The Devil has planted in all of us the love 
of unearned increment, of something for 
nothing. If, without lifting a finger, I can 
be superior—well, why not?” Had Mr. Mayer 
gone on to explain what, or whom, this 
so-called “Christian Devil” is, all well and 
good, but he has failed us in this very 
important identification. 

Hence, had he said, “The Christian has the 
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easy answer: The Devil—man himself,” he 
would have gotten much closer to the true 
Christian idea of this master of the regions 
below. For as I remember it, in my semi- 
nary days, we were given to know that the 
Devil is the one you wrap your overcoat 
around. Sorry, Mayer: no Devil in Christen- 
dom to blame—only ourselves! 

EucEeNge V. SMITH 

Taylor, Nebr. 


Congratulations! The article by Milton 
Mayer was journalistic dynamite—far more 
powerful than the real dynamite used by 
the racists. The article was the greatest you 
have published since your McCarthy issue. 

Preston E. AMos 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milton Mayer's article on miscegenation 
again reflects his lucid, honest appraisal of 
the American scene. 

WALTER DONNELLY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Christian in Spirit 


Dear Sirs: 

I think that the work of The Progressive 
is increasingly important. I wish it might 
have wider circulation, particularly the Sep- 
tember issue, in which Milton Mayer's article 
gets down to cases in no uncertain terms. 
It is a brilliant analysis of the true under- 
lying issue, so often hinted at, so badly 
misunderstood. 

I consider The Progressive a more truly, 
Christian journal in spirit and in point of 
view than many journals which call them- 
selves Christian. 

Rev. RICHARD PAUL GRAEBEL 
First Presbyterian Church 
Springfield, Ilinois 


‘Master Stroke’ 


Dear Sirs: 

Your “Open Letter to President Eisen- 
hower” in the September issue is timely and 
informative; I hope our President can spare 
time from his golf to read it. 

GEORGE H. HORNE 
Portland, Oregon 


My hearty congratulations on your Open 
Letter to President Eisenhower in the Octo- 
ber issue of The Progressive. 1 got a great 
thrill out of it, as it showed clearly that it 
is possible to find new roads to peace with 
out threats from either side. I also believe, 
judging from recent speeches, that your 
Open Letter has registered in the be 
places. 

GEorRGE ROEWER 
Rockport, Mass 


Congratulations on the September issue of 
The Progressive. Your open letter to Presi 
dent Eisenhower, the feature articles, and 
news notes made this particular number one 
of the most stimulating and provocative in 
many months. 

Bishop A. RAYMOND GRANT 
The Methodist Church 
Portland, Oregon 


Have just finished reading your open letter 
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to President Eisenhower 
the Spirit.” 

I can read no further in my September 
issue of The Progressive until I thank you 


for writing it. 


“The Sword and 


HENRY L. NUNN 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Your Open Letter to the President, “The 
Sword and the Spirit,” which appeared in 
the September issue of The Progressive was 
a master stroke for peace. 

GeorcE J. CLAuss 
Portland, Oregon 


Artist's Boner 


Dear Sirs: 


I should like to call your attention to an 
error in the artist's motif in your advertise- 
ment for the issue on Communist China on 
page 26 of the September Progressive. The 
artist has pictured a Japanese Torii (a 
Shinto religious symbol) with Fujiyama in 
the background. One might, with some 
stretch of the imagination, say the Torii is 
a widow's arch, common to certain sections 
of West China, but China lacks the perfect 
snow capped mountains resembling Mt. Fuji. 

R. TABER JENKINS 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Appreciates Seldin Article 


Dear Sirs: 


I want to express my deep appreciation 
of Joseph J. Seldin’s article in the September 
issue, “Crack-Down on Power Trust Propa- 
ganda.” Many of us have been exposed to 
the brainwashing technique of the big util- 
ities but did not realize we were actually 
paying for it! 

ETHEL COHEN 
Oakland, Calif. 


Schlesinger Tremendous 


Dear Sirs: 
I think Arthur 
“The Coming Shape of American Politics,” 


Schlesinger’s memo on 
which you published in your October issue 
is tremendous. It represents the hope of the 
future—if we can find a man fit to sit at 
the White House. 

Roy NASH 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Schlesinger & Son 


Sir 
ji was am Professor A. M. Schlesin- 
that the current “con- 
i ould end about 1961-2 
upon his father’s “rhythm” or “lib- 
rvative periods.” True, the 
iast “conservative period” was only twelve 
years long; but the preceding one (1869- 
1901) lasted for 32 years, and the one before 
that (1941-61) for 20 years. I am afraid 
this is a case, not only of one Professor 
Schlesinger being the father of the other, 
but of the wish being father to the thought. 
HENRY PELLING 
Madison, Wis. 
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Reuss’ “Errors” 


Dear Sirs: 

Henry Reuss’ article in the July issue on 
the national debt starts out with some perti- 
nent observations on our failure to lengthen 
the maturity of the debt. It is a shame that 
he goes on with such a mixture of error 
and contradiction as to make the rest of the 
article valueless, if not worse. 


“A rise of only one-half of one per cent 
on the carrying charge of the $285 billion 
national debt adds nearly $1.5 billion to 
the taxpayers’ annual burden” only if all 
the debt were to be refunded at the higher 
rate, a process that would take 35 years. In 
addition, $80 billion of the debt is held by 
government trust funds and the Federal Re 
serve, where the government pays interest to 
itself. 

Do high interest rates scare off investors, 
as Reuss says? If the government offered to 
pay you four per cent on savings bonds in 
stead of 3.25 percent, would you buy more 
or less? The government is having no diffi 
culty in selling short-term securities because 
it can offer a high enough interest rate to 
satisfy buyers. It cannot sell long-term bonds 
because Congress says my on these it can 
not offer more than 4.25 per cent, and in- 
vestors can get more than this in other 
investments that are almost as safe. Interest 
rates are not too high; they're too low— 
kept there by a 40-year-old law. 
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Reuss says he's against inflation. But he 
is also against the most practical monetary 
policy—high interest rates—aimed at pre- 
venting inflation by keeping the quantity 
of money down to the amount of real goods 
available. More money won't produce more 
food or cars or schools than workers can 
turn out. 

But then Reuss jumps the fence. “Where 
demand inflation threatens,” he advocates 
“raising interest rates.” Fine. But this is 
precisely what the first part of his article 
says should not be done. Only a Congress 
man could so unconcernedly work both sides 
of the street at once. 

WALTER W. HAINES 
Pomona, N.Y. 


Reuss Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Haines makes three points: 

1. That the national debt is not entirely 
refunded every year. Of course it isn’t. But 
around $80 billion of the $285 billion does 
require refunding every year. And in the 
current fiscal year, the Administration's esti 
mate of the taxpayers’ annual burden has 
increased from $8.1 billion last January to 
$9 billion today, an increase of almost $1 
billion in the current fiscal year. 


2. That offering higher interest rates on 
US. savings-bonds will attract, rather than 
discourage, investors. Of course it will. My 
point—that the Treasury's policy of steadily 
increasing the interest rates on new securi- 
ties scares off investors—relates to long term 
US. securities which are not subject to a 
guaranteed repayment price, as are savings 
bonds. In my example was a 2.5 per cent, 
20-year bond, sold for $100. If the interest 
rate on comparable governments increases to 
four per cent, the market price of that bond 
drops below $80. Investors are understand- 
ably skittish about investing in investments 
whose market price tends to go down and 
down. 

3. That a tight-money, high-interest-rate 
monetary policy is needed because “more 
money won't produce more food or cars or 
schools than workers can turn out.” No one 
would disagree that monetary stringency is 
needed at conditions of full employment 
Indeed, that is precisely what I said. My 
objection is that the Administration has 
applied its tight-money policy at a time 
when considerably more than five per cent 
of our working force is still unemployed. 
As a result, our economic growth rate in 
recent years has been less than two per cent, 
while Western Europe's has been five per 
cent, and the Soviet Union's ten per cent. 

I refuse to concede that we need economic 
stagnation in order to thwart inflation. 

REPRESENTATIVE HENRY REUSS 
Washington, D.C. 


Segal's “Prejudices” 


Dear Sirs: 

Whether I agree or not, I usually enjoy 
the stimulating discussions in The Progres- 
sive. However, there are parts of Ben Segal’s 
“An Insider Looks at Labor Unions” (Sep- 
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tember issue) which don’t meet your usual 
standards of objective journalism. 

Segal seems to be entertaining a quaint 
prejudice which some people display con- 
cerning their pet “causes.” Thus to oppose 
Kennedy is to be anti-Catholic to some: to 
agree with a foreigner is to be anti-American 
to others; and to criticize a union leader is 
to be anti-union to Segal. As Senator Mc- 
Carthy was so fond of saying—“If you aren't 
with me, you are against me.” It doesn't 
take much additional “rationalizing” for such 
a zealot to conclude that any opposition is 
evil and should not be tolerated. 

For instance, why clse would Segal attack 
General Electric’s exercise of free speech 
through employee newspapers, bulletins, and 
the like? Certainly these and other media 
are not new or strange to labor unions! Is 
it moral for labor to use these things and 
immoral for management? 

Is it honest for Mr. Segal to make the 
vicious and completely unsupported charge 
that GE “plays off" white against Negro? 
Is it even sensible for him, in the same 
article, to condemn GE for “fighting” such 
union-inspired propaganda? Furthermore, if 
management is guilty of “playing off” the 
union membership against its leaders, pre- 
sumably by stating its views, do the same 
rules apply when the union leaders viciously 
attack the motives and integrity of manage- 
ment? Is one right and the other wrong? 

Segal’s condemnation of GE’s use of the 
“strike scare” also reveals a strange sort of 
double standard. Shouldn't the implications 
of a strike be carefully considered by those 
most directly affected—management and its 
employees? Segal expresses astonishment that 
GE should dare to even allege “that dues 
and assessments of unions are excessively 
high,” while it is standard procedure for the 
union to charge “greedy profiteering” every 
time GE declares a modest dividend. 

It is “anti-labor” for management to “play 
up every derogatory piece of news about 
unions that it can get hold of,” or to “ridi- 
cule union organizers,” while there isn’t a 
large union in the country that doesn't go 
to great lengths to ridicule management in 
its newspapers or in magazine articles such 
as Segal’s. Is this “anti-capitalist’? Or isn't 
it all that black and white? 

Segal seems to have fallen into the self- 
righteous, cocksure dogina of his “cause” just 
as blindly and just as tragically as some of 
the political and economic reactionaries that 
labor claims to oppose. 

WILLIAM D. SEARLE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Segal Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

An unemotional reading of my article 
would make it perfectly clear that I do not, 
by any means, hold the view that labor can 
do no wrong and is not subject to criticism. 

I pointed out that the labor movement 
has admitted that internal evils exist through 
its voluntary expulsion of corrupt unions, 
the adoption of Ethical Practices Code, and 
the drive for non-punitive reform legislation. 

One prime prerequisite for industrial 
peace in any labor-management situation is 
acceptance of the union by the company. 
Every objective study on the subject of labor- 


management relations has made this point. 
Boulwareism is based on a refusal to accept 
the union as the bargaining agent for the 
workers; in fact, a refusal to operate within 
the framework of collective bargaining. 
There is to be no give and take in the dis- 
cussion of a contract with the union; the 
motions of collective bargaining are to be 
gone through when necessary, but the final 
contract is to be the same as the original 
offer even if it means forcing a prolonged 
strike. 

Meanwhile, the employes are to be “sold” 
the company’s terms by a prolonged propa- 
ganda campaign which was begun the mo- 
ment the previous contract was signed. 

It is not the occasional criticism, statement 
of position, or even attack on unions that 
is involved; it is the concerted, overwhelm- 
ing, day-in-day-out barrage levelled against 
the union, its officers, its members and its 
supporters that characterizes Boulwareism. 

A full description of Boulwareism can be 
found in an article by an objective observer 
in the September-October, 1958 issue of the 
Harvard Business Review entitled “Cynicism 
and Managerial Morality,” by Harvard Busi- 
ness School Professor Benjamin M. Selekman. 

Calling GE's tactics “exercise of free 
speech” is simply repeating a popular mis- 
conception about such publicizing. When a 
corporation talks to its employes, it is not 
exercising free speech in the usual sense of 
putting forth a point of view which your 
audience can take or leave depending on 
its inclinations. The corporation is posing 
a threat to the employe’s job and future. 

Regarding my “unsupported” charge that 
GE plays off white against Negro, I will 
give just one clear-cut example. In Tyler, 
Texas, a new local was ‘processing a griev- 
ance in which the company refused to pro- 
mote two Negro employes to jobs for which 
their seniority under the contract entitled 
them. The executive board members of the 
local union were called into a meeting and 
warned by management that if they fought 
this action, GE would take Negroes off the 
streets of Tyler and put them in jobs next 
to the white women workers. Racially in- 
spired unrest was “predicted” and it was 
further “predicted” that the responsibility 
for the unrest would fall on the local’s offi- 
cers. Racial antagonisms were further in- 
flamed in a whispering campaign directed 
against the union for its defense of the 
Negro employes. This is but a single illu- 
stration of this vicious tactic. 

BEN SEGAL 
Education Director, IUE 
Washington, D.C 


Clearing Conscience 


Dear Sirs: 

In your September issue, there was a letter 
from James G. Beard, Jr., regarding “A 
Catholic for President” that ought to be 
read by every voter in the country. Assum- 
ing what he says is true, it is the explanation 
we have felt but just couldn't explain in a 
logical manner. It takes away that tinge of 
conscience and fear of bigotry which has 
hounded some of us. 

C. R. VANN 
Newark, Ohio 
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Satan in Windsor Hills 


by FREDERICK 


— SmiTH’s novel, One Hour 
(Harcourt, Brace), establishes a 
new point in the history of one type 
of modern American fiction—the 
“liberal novel,” or “the novel of 
ideas,” or the “novel of moral con- 
sciousness.”” Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to define this kind of fiction 
as the novel of liberal good inten- 
tions. It puts a moral crisis of our 
times solidly up to the good will and 
intelligence of a conscientious moral 
hero, who is asked to observe it, to 
become involved in it, to act upon it. 

The intellectual basis of this type 
of novel can be found in a proble- 
matic distinction posed centuries ago: 
the conflict of rational and irrational 
elements of the human personality, 
and of society, in a situation both 
typically relevant and universal. The 
arrangement makes for an interesting 
experiment in associating the techni- 
cal problems of fiction with the social 
and moral problems of contemporary 
times. Everything depends, in this 
case, upon the quality of the hero’s 
mind and sensibility; more than that, 
the real test of the novel lies in his 
ability not only to see the irrational 
(even to experience it at crucial mo- 
ments) but also clearly to separate 
himself from its most depressing and 
degrading aspects. 

Thus, the liberal novel of good in- 
tentions explores, in a contemporary 
frame, the threats to the rational life 
and the errors implicit within that 
life; and it is supposed also to come 
up eventually with some revised state- 
ment concerning the role of intelli- 
gence and sophistication in society. 
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J. HOFFMAN 


This kind of novel has many obvious 
weaknesses: while it begins with the 
intention of exposing the limitations 
of human intelligence, it is itself 
hampered by them in the telling; the 
narration almost inevitably (and 
especially in Miss Smith's case) is 
buried in the minutiae ol 
porary issues, which 
stant revaluation of the narrator's 
role in the action; the narrator, de 
spite his sophistication and good will, 
and his affectations of the graces of 
cultivation, is poorly equipped to 
penetrate beneath the surface of the 
human complications presented. 
Miss Smith wants to write both 
fiction and non-fiction; she wishes to 
be both up-to-date and complex. So 
she has decided upon a setting and a 
problem that are linked closely to the 
phenomena of recent headlines: the 
question of mob pressures in a com 
munity, the irrationality of gossip and 
selfishly misdirected accusation and 
recrimination. Specifically, the Rev 
erend David Landrum of Alli Saints 
church of a Southern community, 
Windsor Hills, explores for us at 
great length the consequences for his 
friends and for his parish of one fate 
ful hour in the town’s life. His good 
friend, significantly a research scien 
tist, Dr. Mark Channing, is accused 
of having made immoral advances 
upon an eight-year-old girl. The 
charges are unfounded, but their 
effects are intricate, unavoidable, and 
ultimately tragic. Beyond the many 
minor points she wishes to make 
along the way, Miss Smith’s major 
objective is to point up the manifest 
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and serious dangers of an inadequate 
ly explored moral will. To put it 
another way, One Hour is concerned 
to present the hazards of evil in a 
contemporary world grown so compli 
cated that no easy good will is com 
petent to comprehend it. 

The Reverend Landrum is admir 
ably supported by the best of avail 
able intellectual He 
music, painting, literature; he reads 
the latest accounts of existentialism 
and belongs to the best of discussion 
and amateur theatrical groups. Even 
the police lieutenant who is some 
times seen on “the has a re 
spectable complement of “three ot 
four Kafkas” and “practically every 
thing of Dostoevsky’’ on his shelves. 
rhe profusion of “culture references” 
in this novel sometimes takes the 
form of an unconscious parody of the 
Mike Hammer lingo, on the level of 
anagogic deliberation: “I was taking 
a Graham Greene suspense novel to 
a retired school teacher who is kept 
by an invalid brother;” “I picked up 
Karl Jaspers—I was doing a paper in 
February for the bookshop group 

;" “I picked up Heidegger's 
Existence and Being knowing it 
would either get my mind off of this 
of put me to sleep in about five min 
utes.” And so on. The point of all 
this intellectual name-dropping seems 
to be that while both art forms and 
thought patterns are agreeably inter 
esting accoutrements of the intelle« 
tual set, they make for a isola 
tion, even for a terrifying sense of dif 
ference, from the unlettered and idle 
minds of the community, who resent 
and renounce “ 
headedness as 
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case” 
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snobbishness” and egg 
alien and effeminate 


Miss Smith thus explores not only 
the phenomena of prejudice in Wind 
sor Hills but the incompetence of 
sophisticated men and women of 
good will. The Reverend Landrum, 
a man of astonishing erudition (most 
of it smartly up-to-the-minute) and 
boundless patience, is nevertheless 
caught up in a demonstration of irra 
tional violence, at the novel's end, 
which proves his essential failure to 
judge life safely from a rational dis 
tance. But the principal consequence 
of these deficiencies concerns the 
scapegoat figure of Mark Channing, 
who wished above all to remain 
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secure from human evil by isolating 
it out of his life. “There was in Mark 

. . a deep rejection of the irrational 
in human affairs. The laboratory was 
the world he felt secure in, where 
facts were collected, scrutinized, 
tested and retested in relation to 
other facts, where reason and order 
and method prevail, where hypotheses 
are put into straitjackets and not 
allowed out in the street until they 
are labeled ‘true’.” 

Miss Smith wants to say, I believe, 
that this is perhaps as harmful a kind 
of naivete as the least informed and 
intelligent of citizens may have. The 
consequences to him are clear enough, 
though the discussion of them leads 
to some rather implausible coinci- 
dences. Channing is disturbed over 
what’ his sealed-off life omits, and he 
may be said to have unconsciously 
wished the very crime which he was 
quite incapable of consciously com- 
mitting. But the worst tragedy occurs 
in the death of his son Andy, who has 
been brought up to a happy reliance 
upon the blamelessness of the ra- 
tional life. He had “profound need 
to see the people he loved in pure, 
uncomplicated terms.” Andy's edu- 
cation in the nuances of evil comes 
as a result of his father’s predicament, 
and he does not know how to come 
to terms with the discovery. 


One Hour is not a simple attack 
upon prejudices. Rather, it intends 
to be an exploration of the serious 
complications of subliminal evil, in 
which all of us are somehow involved. 
There is no clear division of good 
and bad; worse, it is often difficult 
to distinguish the one from the other. 
All of this is of course a functional 
part of the novel's strategy. In terms 
of it, Miss Smith may be applauded 
for attempting still another American 
study of the frailties of the liberal 
consciousness. She is certainly not 
guilty here of an extravagantly naive 
indignation about the surface of a 
contemporary problem, but honestly 
tries to get beneath its surface. 

She fails almost from the begin- 
ning. The narrator is both over- 
whelmingly good-willed and terribly 
weak. There is much too much of 
him, and the mass of the novel's prob- 
lem is cut up into too many egoistic 
fragments. Though it is true that 
Miss Smith wants to present his weak- 
ness—it is part of her thesis—one has 
the inescapable feeling that, coming 
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as it does from him, the very admis- 
sion of weakness has a goody-good 
quality. When theology is insulted, 
nature triumphs; and the entire pic- 
ture is complicated by occasional mis- 
placed sympathies and sentimentality. 
The needless—almost endless— 
complication of this novel is willful. 
Partly it results: from Miss Smith's 
inability to frame the “social docu- 
ment.” Partly, the novel is another 
in a succession of modern attempts 
to combine a realistic thoroughness 
of presentation with some intellectual 
line of evaluation, so that One Hour 
vacillates between a John Dos Passos 
documentary and a Robert Penn War- 
ren essay in introspection. For the 
most part, the novel fails because it 
has no really successful symbolic 
means of heightening and sharpen- 
ing its tensions. As a result, its de- 
velopment depends on _ naturalistic 
particulars and pseudo-civilized dia- 
logues. The intellectual means at 
Miss Smith's disposal remain merely 
props. The narrator is “interested in” 
many of “the latest ideas,” but—ex- 
cept for a kind of nervous annotation 
of them from time to time—he 
scarcely ever demonstrates a genuine 
awareness of any of them. One Hour 
is a notable, and an honorable, at- 
tempt to give a contemporary frame 
to a universal, tragic theme. But it is 
unsubtle, tediously long and clut- 
tered, and imperfectly realized. 


Intellectual Pegler 


Up From LIBERA.isM, by William 
F. Buckley, Jr. McDowell, Obolen- 
sky. 205 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 
James E. Doyle 


es Bucktey believes that 
“Liberalism” has America firm- 
ly enslaved, and that toward the re- 
lease from this bondage must every 
heart be turned. Many American 
liberals, meanwhile, as fervently be- 
lieve that by whatever force Amer- 
ican politics is gripped, it is not by 
Liberalism. The contrast is curious. 

The question whether a meaning- 
ful liberal political program can be 
defined for the 1960's, or even a dis- 
tinctive attitude, is of great import- 
ance and interest. In The Affluent 
Society, J. K. Galbraith performed a 


notable service in dissecting the “con- 
ventional wisdom,” revealing that 
many a liberal slogan has grown quite 
irrelevant. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
has been poking into the fog, suggest- 
ing the outlines of a “qualitative,” 
rather than a “quantitative,” liberal- 
ism appropriate to an affluent society. 

One could wish that Buckley, from 
his so different point of view, might 
have illuminated this troublesome 
area. His book does contain a number 
of insights, some put with cogency 
and wit, and there are passages which 
seem to breathe a spirit of honest 
inquiry. It is the more regrettable 
that these efforts are largely gathered 
near the close of the book, following 
some of the most trivial and tedious 
stuff this side of Pegler. 

Apparently, as editor of National 
Review, Buckley keeps the closest tabs 
on all that Mrs. Roosevelt, Joseph 
Rauh, James A. Wechsler, and others 
say and do. Apparently, too, he and 
his publisher felt a need to place 
within hard covers a compilation of 
small triumphs Buckley considers 
himself to have scored, in the shape 
of inconsistencies and foibles of these 
people. Perhaps to lessen the appear- 
ance of pettiness, however, this small 
exercise makes pretensions of socio- 
logical import, a Middletown on the 
world of Americans for Democratic 
Action, a study of “the Liberal virus 
—and a corresponding Liberal syn- 
drome.” Thus, through dreary pages, 
Buckley examines The Liberal in 
controversy, as indoctrinator, in ac- 
tion. The comparison to Pegler comes 
constantly to mind as the incidents 
are recited, and the elaborate ridicule 
essayed. As with Pegler, so with 
Buckley, the pursuer, more than the 
pursued, seems often caught in the 
chase. One marvels at his preoccupa- 
tion with his adversaries, and the 
ferocity of his attack appears to be 
tinged with a curious envy for his 
intended victims. 


The somewhat ludicrous quality of 
all this is heightened by the fact that 
McCarthyism forms the backdrop for 
much of it. Not McCarthyism itself, 
you understand, but the liberals’ re- 
action to McCarthyism. It is notable 
that in 1959 we are asked to put Mc- 
Carthyism to one side, for purposes 
of argument. ‘Never mind whether it 
was good or bad. Consider, instead, 
how the liberals behaved in relation 
to it. Perhaps more significantly, Mc- 
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Carthyism figures not at all in “The 
Conservative Alternative” outiined by 
Buckley in the second portion of this 
book. For many, the memory of the 
conservatives who embraced McCar- 
thyism will linger longer and more 
ominously than the occasionally ex- 
travagant reactions among the liberals 
who fought it. 

Nevertheless, this book is another 
reminder that the liberal position in 
American politics is in urgent need 
of reappraisal. It is frequently ar- 
gued that a liberal victory at the polls 
in 1958 has been frustrated by con- 
servative Democratic leadership in 
the Congress. The argument fails to 
appreciate the subtleties of the prob- 
lem. It is doubtful that the 1958 
Democratic successes can fairly be 
characterized as a liberal victory; the 
campaign was a careful, nurse-the- 
trend affair, exploiting specific Re- 
publican vulnerabilities, such as re- 
duced farm income; it was unmarked 
by any clear affirmative thrust, bold 
or otherwise. Moreover, with the re- 
cession’s end by January, no strong 
disposition toward major economic 
programs was evident among the 
Democratic Congressional member- 
ship, north, east, west, or south. 


The persistence of this phenome- 
non on the Democratic side strength- 
ens the suspicion that “issues” which 


once were natural battle-lines in a 
partisan political system no longer 
evoke enthusiasm among the parti- 
sans, nor spark executive or legislative 
action between elections. This dis- 
mays liberal Democrats and conserva- 
tive Republicans, both of whom yearn 
for old-style fights which no longer 
seem to get fought. 

Surely, the explanation must lie in 
the fundamental changes which have 
overtaken American society and the 
world it lives in. Tax increases or 
reductions are matters of fiscal man- 
agement, not ideological struggle; 
policies of containment, liberation, 
and co-existence claim their support- 
ers, without regard to the partisan 
alignments of the 1930's, 1940's, or 
the McCarthy period; racial integra- 
tion becomes a matter of social engi- 
neering, rather than a matter of lib- 
eral-conservative division. 

In such a time, a searching re-exam- 
ination is demanded, in a cool effort 
to catalogue and assign priorities to 
the real problems of the 1960's, and 
to shape their solutions. Many of 
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these—the enormously accelerated 
and lacerating problems of metropol- 
itan growth, for example—have lain 
almost wholly beyond the area of 
traditional partisan conflict, and they 
may not now be vote-getters for one 
party or another. Yet their solution, 
or failure of solution, may hold far 
more significant and practical day-to- 
day consequences for the people than 
may many more familiar issues of 
another day. 


Loyalty Oaths 


To Try Men's Souts: LOYALTY 
TEsTs IN AMERICAN History, by Har- 
old M. Hyman. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 414 pp. $6. 


Reviewed by 
David Fellman 


tN aseee-iag the sensitive question of 
loyalty has agitated our country 
during every crisis of its existence, 
American historians have done little 
scholarly work on this subject. To 
Try Men’s Souls is a pioneering effort 
that seeks to review the whole tor- 
tured story of the recurrent attempts, 
from earliest colonial days to the pres- 
ent, to test men’s loyalty. 

The issue of loyalty has been so 
persistent that what Professor Hyman, 
who teaches at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, has written, 
in effect, is a history of the United 
States, viewed from the angle of the 
loyalty question. While this question 
arises mainly in periods of crisis, our 
country has had plenty of crises, and 
in Hyman’s narrative there are sur- 
prisingly few blank spaces. His work 
is a substantial contribution to the 
writing of American cultural history. 

Hyman’s account begins with the 
loyalty tests used by English monarchs 
following the break with Rome. By 
the end of Elizabeth's reign, he notes, 
“England was honeycombed with a 
network of justices of the peace, pur- 
suivants, civil courts, militia units, 
ecclesiastical investigating commis- 
sions, spies, informers, agents pro- 
vocateurs, and port officers, all em- 
powered to administer the current 
loyalty tests to all Englishmen.” The 
scene then shifts to the New World. 
The author deals exhaustively with 
the problems of loyalty which arose 
during the long colonial period and 
that of the American Revolution, 
and brings a great deal of fresh ma- 


terial to the reader's attention. Loyal- 
ty tests were important instruments 
on both sides during the War of In- 
dependence and its aftermath. 

Following a discussion of the crisis 
of loyalty in South Carolina in 1833, 
in itself an absorbing tale, Hyman 
then tells in detail the story of the 
question of loyalty in both the North 
and the South during the Civil War 
and the Reconstruction period which 
followed. He makes the interesting 
point that while loyalty tests in the 
South were never more than an in- 
ternal security apparatus capable of 
serving only local police functions, 
Lincoln was able to raise relatively 
centralized loyalty tests to higher 
levels of political purpose. 

The story then shifts to the ama- 
teur spycatching of World War lI, 
when the American Protective League, 
a vast assortment of private citizens 
armed with badges and the official 
blessings of the Department of Jus- 
tice, was turned loose. Since there 
were no spies to catch, and no cen- 
tralized administrative controls, this 
program “fell prey to the lowest 
aspects of human nature, and badly 
mixed patriotism and prejudice,” Hy- 
man says. “Everywhere, personal 
feuds, political enmities, financial op- 
portunism, racial, religious, and class 
prejudices—all the ills of power al 
most unrestrained by effective author- 
ity—resulted in innumerable acts of 
terror, unmeasurable injuries to indi- 
vidual self-respect and dignity, incal 
culable and unnecessary fear.” An 
interesting discussion of the elaborate 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber 
men—which turned up only one case 
of indictable disloyalty—completes 
the story of the World War I period. 
A final chapter takes the reader 
through the post-World War I hys 
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teria up to the contemporary period. 

This is a learned, well-annotated 
book, packed with insights and im- 
portant information. It is written in 
a lively style and holds the reader's 
attention. Nevertheless, I suggest at 
least two deficiencies. One is that the 
book is much too sketchy for the 
period since 1930. For example, Sen- 
ator McCarthy is discussed in only 
one short paragraph. The other is 
that I believe the author has not 
given sufficient attention to the court 
decisions which bear upon this sub- 
ject, and when he does he often mis- 
construes them. Thus he makes the 
point that in the Gitlow case, decided 
in 1925, the Supreme Court held a 
New York anti-anarchy law invalid. 
It did no such thing; not only did 
the Court specifically sustain the con- 
stitutionality of the challenged stat- 
ute, but even the dissenters, Holmes 
and Brandeis, did not challenge its 
validity. The author also says that 
the Nelson Case (1956) “spoke out in 
favor of national control of loyalty- 
testing.” This is a misreading of the 
decision; all the Court held was that 
a state may not prosecute people for 
subversion against the United States; 
their power to deal with local subver- 
sion was reaffirmed. And, to cite one 
more example, the author asserts that 
the Jencks Case (1957) “required that 
the FBI open its files to persons 
prosecuted on the basis of evidence 
contained in those files."” While this 
is what some over-heated, under- 
informed newspaper columnists as- 
serted, this is a gross misreading of 
the decision; the Court did not open 
the FBI files, and in fact specifically 
pointed out that such was not its 
purpose. A little more care in han- 
dling legal materials would have vast- 
ly improved an otherwise fine book. 


‘Respectable’ Mobs 


Tue Soutn Strikes Back, by Hod- 


ding Carter III. 
213 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by 
Wilma Dykeman 


QO” January 9, 1960, Ross R. Bar- 
nett will take office as governor 
of Mississippi, an office he has aspired 
to on previous occasions but failed to 
achieve until his recent run-off cam- 
paign against a candidate who had 
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the backing of present Governor 
James Coleman. Governor Coleman 
is not a member of the Citizens Coun- 
cil movement; in 1956 he said, “Those 
in positions of responsibility must 
think things through before they take 
positions of no return... . The 
greatest need of the time is for cool, 
clear thinking on racial problems. 
This is no time to let hotheads make 
us lose perspective and go beyond the 
point of no return.” Barnett, on the 
other hand, has asserted that the 
Councils were the reason why “we 
have been able to maintain segrega- 
tion in all public places in Missis- 
sippi.” He said the Councils “do not 
pursue in any manner the avenue of 
moderation. From my observation, it 
is not the policy of the Citizens Coun- 
cils to sit around and do nothing with 
sweet thoughts and apathy.” 

Indeed, the Councils cannot be ac- 
cused of either sweetness of purpose 
or apathy of program. Born in the 
first wave of rebellion against the 
Supreme Court's 1954 school desegre- 
gation decision, nurtured to early and 
ugly maturity by the fears of the mul- 
titude and the manipulations of a few, 
they are a force whose strength varies 
widely from state to state throughout 
the South. They were born in Missis- 
sippi and have reached their greatest 
potency there. 

Six months after the launching of 
this segregationist organization, Hod- 
ding Carter, Pulitzer prize winning 
editor of the Delta Democrat-Times, 
wrote, “They have won each fight 
they've entered, or objective they've 
sought, without physical violence. 
Most of the vocal Negro opposition 
to continued segregation in Missis- 
sippi has been silenced. The two 
amendments designed to keep the 
Negro in his traditional place have 
been one-sidedly approved. Not a 
single office seeker . . . has publicly 
criticized the Councils, even though 
some have privately wrung their 
hands over their actions. And the 
offensive by duplicating machines has 
—as I know— isolated the relatively 
few white citizens who have spoken 
out against the Councils.” Now, five 
years later, Carter’s son gives us the 
record of the Councils. In straight- 
forward style he describes their origin, 
their organization, their over-all ef- 
fects, and their future. 

This is a thorough and well-docu- 
mented report. It chronicles the me- 
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teoric rise of the Councils from a 
meeting of a half dozen men in July, 
1954, to its present membership of 
“possibly 80,000 Mississippi whites,” 
and balances the Councils’ official 
statements with their unofficial ac- 
tions. 

“Respectability” has become the 
Councils’ password—witness how they 
drop the KKK hoodlums when the 
latter break into the news. But Carter 
feels that in the event of attempted 
mass integration “respectability” 
would go to the wall and the old Klan 
approach “would emerge triumph- 
ant.” Fear, then, is their chief weapon 
—the old physical fear cloaked in a 
bedsheet, the newer economic fear 
clothed in a pinstripe business suit. 
And where these fears do not terror- 
ize, timidity immobilizes. It is an 
unsavory story. Fortunately it is not 
all the story; I believe Carter should 
have called his book “The Deep 
South (or, Mississippi) Strikes Back.” 


On Death and Life 
by Susan Brady 


— ICIT IN ALL great literature is the 
mystery of the mortality of man, 
probably because a man writes when 
he has something to say about the na- 
ture of existence. But it is rare for an 
author to limit himself to the subject 
of why and how men die. Three new 
books, however, do just that; they 
vary in quality, character, and appeal 
as much as man himself. 

Men Die (Random House. 184 pp. 
$3.50) is the title of H. L. Humes’ 
most recent novel, which is as em- 
phatic as death itself. Three white 
men, headed by Commander Bonuso 
Severn Hake, are in charge of a crew 
of black men transforming a Carib- 
bean isle into a munitions “ship” in 
preparation for World War Il. The 
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FUTURE STATESMEN OF AFRICA 
ARE IN PRISON 


@ without adequate legal defense 


@ unable to support their families 


Today African leaders are being arrested in their own countries for participating in the struggle for freedom and 
equality. Many of these men may be the statesmen of tomorrow. 


There is little question that Africa will eventually be free from tolonial rule—the questions re- 
maining are how and when. In some areas the transition has been rapid and smooth. In other 
areas, ruling white minorities cling to their privileges. The quality of Africa’s eventual freedom 
will be influenced by the way in which it is achieved. American attitudes and actions can help 
shape the answer. 


For these reasons THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA has expanded its 


South Africa Defense Fund—aiding opponents of apartheid who are on trial for “treason”—into the 


AFRICA DEFENSE AND AID FUND 


This new Fund is sponsored by the Right Reverend James A. Pike, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, Harold 
Isaacs, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. Israel Goldstein, Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, and many others. 


The AFRICA DEFENSE AND AID FUND includes cases such as those increasingly arising now in 
Kenya and Central Africa, where arrests and curtailments of liberties of hundreds of Africans are 
being made under “emergency” measures. in Kenya thirty-nine arrested colleagues of Tom 
Mboya, African member of the Kenya Legislative Council, are in need of legal and family wel- 
fare aid. In Southern Rhodesia some 500 members of African Congresses are still detained, their 
families in need, despite Britain’s Devlin Commission report finding no evidence for a “massacre 
plot” alleged by the white-dominated government. Responsible bodies for legal aid and welfare 
already have been formed in these countries through which Americans can channel assistance. 


AMERICANS HAVE A VITAL STAKE IN AFRICAN FREEDOM. THE AFRICA DEFENSE AND AID FUND IS ONE OF THE FEW 
CONCRETE WAYS AMERICANS CAN HELP. WHAT YOU INVEST NOW IS YOUR SHARE IN JUSTICE IN AFRICA TODAY, 
AND IN SOUND AFRICAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS OF TOMORROW. 


Africans seeking independence and a non-racial society must find help where they can—LET US HELP THEM FIND IT IN 
THE COUNTRY WHOSE DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS HAVE INSPIRED SO MANY OF THEM. 


Contributions should be sent to: 


AFRICA DEFENSE AND AID FUND 
801 Second Avenue, New York 17 


(Further information and details on present cases of need may be obtained from the above address.) 
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work is supervised by Ben Dolfus, a 
former teacher and Rhodes scholar, 
who spends his leisure hours sculp- 
ting huge, Easter-Island figures, 
watching cock fights, and keeping an 
eye on Hake. 

Hake is erratic, irascible, impotent; 
an alcoholic, he goes into wild rages 
and fantasies in which he re-enacts 
the loss of a ship under his command. 
He also practices numerology which, 
he believes, provides the key to the 
puzzle of the continuity of life. Lieu- 
tenant Sulgrave is the detached ob- 
server, the innocent blown into life 
by the explosion that destroys the ar- 
senal, Hake, Dolfus, and the entire 
crew except six men imprisoned for 
mutiny. 

Sulgrave returns to the States with 
the coffin bearing a man—head and 
shoulders of Hake and the rest parts 
of the Negroes he hated—for the 
funeral of the Commander. There he 
meets Vanessa Hake, whose strange 
erotic letters to her husband he has al- 
ready guiltily read. Their desperate 
love affair is interrupted by the out- 
break of World War II, which brings 
this strange tale to an end. 


g CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 














BOOK BARGAINS—85% savings. All brand new; 
ideal for gifts. Send for lists. Wellington Books, 
Box 71-P, Belmont 78, Mass. 





MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 





PUBLICATIONS 








A SPECIAL ISSUE ON CREATIVITY. ETC: a Re 
view of General Semantics in the convenient 
pocket size. Articles on Creativity by Rollo May, 
Harold Anderson, and Franklin Shaw. This issue 
$1.00—free with subscription order, $4.00 a year. 
Write ETC, Dept. 12, 400 West North Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 





THE FREETHINKER—a live-wire, up-to-date, free- 
thought magazine, 24 pages monthly. Brings you 
news-notes, happenings, and events in the re- 
ligious field of interest to rationalists. Send 10 


cents stamps or coin for sample copy. $1 per * 


year. FREETHINKER, 5526 Westford Rd., Phila- 
delphia 20, Pa. 





THE TWO FACES of Richard Nixon—by Guy W. 
Finney—The Big Doubt about him—Factual, Re- 
vealingl—42 pages of timely reading. 50 cents 
per copy—ERA BOOKS, Box 112, Tocula Sta., 
No. Hollywood, Calif. 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1.50 a year. Sample copy upon 


50 


Despite all the literary, Biblical, 
and Freudian symbols and conven- 
tions, despite the clues and anagrarns, 
despite all the temptations for word- 
play, Men Die has extraordinary im- 
pact and immediacy. It is a measure 
of Humes’ artistry that the pattern of 
allusion does not intrude but be- 
comes apparent only upon reflection. 
This is a deceptively simple book 
about the deceptively simple fact of 
death. 

John Hersey’s new book, The War- 
Lover, (Knopf. 404 pp. $5.) is a dif- 
ferent kind of novel. Lieutenant 
Charles Boman, co-pilot of a Flying 
Fortress, is awakened to the fact that 
his pilot Buzz Marrow is not the fear- 
less, courageous hero of blue yonder 
and ladies’ boudoir he had thought 
but a frightened and impotent man, 
bent on the annihilation of himself 
and the world. The treatment is con- 
trapuntal: the action of the last raid 
alternates with recollections of the 
tour; Buzz Marrow opposes Boman, 
the man committed to life. The third 
major character is Boman’s mistress 
Daphne, the giver of knowledge, life, 
and love. 


request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P, 
5233 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





FOR SALE 





BERKSHIRE HILLS on the Stockbridge Bowl. Park- 
like acre lots in my beautiful new Konkapot de- 
velopment. $1650 up. Water, electric, phone. 
Roads, views, trees, wildflowers, nature trails. 
2 miles to Tanglewood. Walter Wilson, P.O. Box 
1673, Lenox, Mass. 





TREE RIPENED ORANGES GRAPEFRUIT cr mixed 
unpoisoned naturally fertilized $3.95 bushel FOB. 
Florida Honey 42 Ib. $1.95. Box 37, Seffner, 
Florida, ORGANIC ACRES. 





REAL ESTATE 





MOVING? INVESTIGATE THIS NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! Raise your children in the 
free, healthy atmosphere of an intelligently in- 
tegrated development. Modern 6-8 room home, 
superior construction and planning from $13,000 
to $29,000. Buy, rent. Philadelphia, Princeton, 
New York, Connecticut areas. Represented by 
Concord Associates, Modern Community Develop- 
ers, subsidiary. Contact Stuart E. Wallace, Dept. 
P, 84 Nassau St., Princeton, New Jersey. WAlnut 
4-0701. In Philadelphia area, MErcury 9-4576. 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c¢ for all lists. 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 





WANTED 





VOLUNTEER peace workers who can help dis- 
tribute free literature in their own locality. Pro- 
moting Enduring Peace, 489 Ocean Ave., West 
Haven, Conn. 


Like Hersey’s earlier novel The Sin- 
gle Pebble, this book is so complete 
in itself, lacking in loose ends, that 
there is almost nothing to be said 
about it beyond an unprofessional “I 
like it.” I did. I liked the dramatic 
construction, the description of the 
sky in its many moods and tempers, 
the characterizations, major and mi- 
nor, the quiet, understanding prose 
that never substitutes flamboyance for 
meaning and most of all the fact that 
Hersey is concerned with matters of 
universal interest. What I didn’t like 
were the too pat solutions, the too 
good heroes, and particularly the 
pace. It is possible, of course, that 
Hersey has caught the true pace of 
war: long periods of waiting punctu- 
ated by short bursts of action. In any 
case, The War-Lover is a good, solid 
book that proves, among other things, 
that there are some men who so hate 
the world that they would destroy 
it and that so long as such men exist 
and have power there will be no peace 
on earth. 

Most of the time questions of life 
and death are not posed in such cos- 
mic terms but rather in the context 
of the day-by-day attrition of body 
and soul. A. E. Ellis tells in The Rack 
(Adantic-Little, Brown. 414 pp. 
$4.50) the story of Paul Davenant, an 
English patient in a Swiss tuberculo- 
sis sanatorium. It follows the by now 
familiar pattern of novels about 
tuberculars: the paradox of the out- 
ward glow of health and the inner de- 
cay, the parallel of physical deteriora- 
tion and spiritual growth, and so on. 
For more than half the book the 
action consists primarily of the daily 
routine of the sanatorium; the latter 
part concerns Paul’s apparent recov- 
ery and subsequent relapse and his 
love affair with Michéle, a 17-year-old 
Belgian girl who has spent most of 
her life in rest homes and sanatoria. 

Once again the woman appears as 
the goddess of the hearth, but this 
tine her power is not sufficient to 
conquer man’s secret love of death. 
The novel ends ambiguously after 
Paul's suicide attempt, his only posi- 
tive act of resistance. He seems to 
find a beat of sweet resignation, 
which is, at least, a partial commit- 
ment to life. ' 

This novel suffers as much as man 
from partial commitments and unre- 
solved ambiguities. Art, however, is 
more than the clinical documentation 
of life. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


—real savings—see back cover 


Send The Progressive as my Christmas gift to: 





Name 


® crowded, noisy stores ities 
® transportation problems 
® parcels to carry 


® wrapping and mailing 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


There's a post-paid envelope enclosed 





Give as fine a gift 
as money can buy! 


enclosed. [_] Bill me in January 


[] Please extend my own subscription 


give THE PROGRESSIVE 
for Christmas 


Give still more pleasure os 








Please 


send The PROGRESSIVE 


as my gift to: 


Name 


Address 


Sign Card: 





Name 


Address 


Sign Card: 


give 
THE PROGRESSIVE 


for Christmas 





Name 
Address 


Sign Card 


se A beautiful ’ %. 
f Geft Card 
, 


low cost 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


designed especially for t subscription rates 


The Progressive 
7 will be personalized with 
‘your name and "ol 
to arrive at 
>> a Christmas! ff 


Be sure to fill in YOUR OWN NAME—and 
add still other gift subscriptions—on the 
other side. Then mail in the postpaid en- 
velope in this issue. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


1 gift subscription $5 


(or your own renewal) 


2 subscriptions $9 


(you save $1) 


3 subscriptions $12 
(you save $3) 


4 subscriptions $15 
(you save $5) 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ARE ONLY $2.50 EACH 
YOU SAVE $2.50 ON EVERY ONE! 
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